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BE HAPPY 

PARA 
DELEVINGNE 
AT PARIS 
FASHION WEEK. 


Camera 

RK4DY 

With her quirky style, Cara Delevingne 
continuously keeps us on our toes. 

In this Vogue.com short, we ask our 
July cover star, who has been morphing 
from model to actress, to play herself. 
Expect the unexpected. 



From the most on-top-of-it planners, 
perfect venues, and prettiest hair and 
makeup ideas to our favorite flowers, 
jewelers, and dresses, we highlight the 
summer wedding trends you need to know. 



dominating the radio 
in Jamaica, a reggae 
resurgence is flourishing 
there. Vogue.com meets 
the genre’s rising stars, 
looks back at the island's 
extraordinary musical 
history, and plans your travel 
itinerary, from the pristine 
beaches and lagoons of 
Port Antonio to the most 
vibrant venues in Kingston. 
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REBEL SPIRITS 

RIGHT: LIN-MANUEL MIRANDA AS 
HAMILTON AND JONATHAN GROFF 
AS KING GEORGE III. PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY ANNIE LEIBOVITZ. BELOW: THE 
ORIGINAL CAST OF RENT VOGUE. 1996. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY STEVEN MEISEL. 






H OW many pairs of pajamas does a Vogue 
fashion editor need to take her from 
the red carpet of the Costume Institute 
gala to JFK to board a nine-hour flight 
to Nice for this issue’s gorgeous story 
showcasing the fall season’s new spin 
on vintage? (See “L’ Amour Toujours,” 
page 83.) Just one, if you are Grace Coddington, who wore 
the eminently comfortable Chinese-inspired pajamas Mi- 
chael Kors designed specially for the night aU the way from 
the Met to rendezvous with photographer Peter Lmdbergh, 
model Natalia Vodianova, and actor Adrien Brody the very 
next day in the South of France. Perhaps Grace was so 
unflappable because she was heading off to work with Na- 
talia, one of her absolutely favorite models (I also know that 
Natalia holds Grace in equally liigh regard and affection). 

One of the things we like to do at Vogue is build relation- 
ships with the women, like Natalia, whom we photograph a 
lot. It’s certainly also true of Cara Delevingne, this month’s 
cover girl (“Cara Out Loud,” page 98), with Toime Goodman 
and Patrick Demarchelier capturing her fizz and sparkle to 


perfection. But these relationships are about far more than 
makmg someone look good — they’re also about trust, which 
is why Cara can give the kind of frank interview she did with 
writer Rob Haskell. It doesn’t necessarily make for the most 
comfortable reading, but I applaud her for her honesty and 
self-awareness, and for taking charge of her life. 

If she hasn’t already seen it, Cara would no doubt love 
the radical and revolutionary Hamilton, the hip-hop musical 
created by the brilliant Lin-Manuel Miranda that is about to 
be a huge hit on Broadway (“History in the Making,” page 
1 10). With its original and audacious mix of historical narra- 
tive and contemporary soimds, it’s unsurprising that it’s been 
compared to Rent, another Broadway show where theatrical 
experience and real life seamlessly merged. I urge you to go 
see Hamilton if you can get hold of a ticket — and I don’t 
think anyone will bat an eyelid if you go in your pajamas. 
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GAME, SET, LOVE 

Serena Williams is a powerful, beau- 
tiful woman — and your April issue 
showed us just that [“Queen of the 
Court,” by Rebecca Johnson, photo- 
graphed by Annie Leibovitz]. It was ab- 
solutely stunning. I applaud VOGUE 
for choosing her for your cover. 

Sam Amato 
Buffalo, NY 

I was so excited to learn that Serena 
Williams was on the cover of your 
April issue. I wanted to see six or seven 
photos of the athlete inside but was 
disappointed to find just one. I was es- 
pecially saddened to discover eleven 
photos of Kendall Jenner — if I wanted 
to see selfies of the reality star and her 
friends. I’d go look at her Instagram. 

Andre Freitas 
Los Angeles, CA 


THE POWER OF ONE 

I have been reading VOGUE since I 
was fourteen years old, but never has 
a story touched my heart as much as 
Kate BoHck’s “An Unmarried Woman” 
[Up Front, April]. Although I would 
not follow in her footsteps by having 
an alfair, I do admire her independence 
and strength. It’s easy to fall victim to 
the school of thought that a woman is 
not complete without a man (or vice 
versa). However, I think it is more im- 
portant to be able to thrive alone — that 
way, a relationship does not become a 
life raft. Thank you for publishing her 
powerful story. 

Rodica Cocleru 
Richmond Hiil, Ontario, Canada 

Kate Bolick’s piece was a snapshot 
of my life: formerly married, having 
kissed many frogs only to learn that 


I enjoy being single. I think her mes- 
sage of independence is important 
to send to both girls and young wom- 
en. We are fine by ourselves, and if 
we’re fortunate enough to meet that 
someone who complements our life — 
so be it. 

Deborah Jackson 
Vero Beach, FL 

SAFETY FIRST 

I wish you could have seen the tears 
that welled up in my eyes when I saw 
the photo of Vanessa Axente wearing 
a bicycle helmet [“Shape Shifters,” 
photographed by Inez and Vinoodh, 
April]. I will admit that a helmet is 
not the first thing that comes to 
mind when I think of fashion, but 
after a serious bike accident last 
year, I know firsthand how essen- 
tial one is. So thank you, VOGUE, 
for setting a good example for your 
readers. This photo helps make hel- 
mets a more fashionable accessory 
and reinforces the idea that they are 
something a cyclist cannot leave 
home without. 

Margaret Mathes 
Durham, NC 

MODELS OF 
THE MOMENT 

I loved the photos in “L.A. Stories,” 
featuring Gigi Hadid, Kendall Jen- 
ner, Ansel Elgort, and Justin Bieber 
[photographed by Mario Testino, 
April]. I can already hear some read- 
ers clucking in dismay at these inter- 
lopers, begging you to bring back 
the old supermodels and true Hol- 
lywood stars. Nonsense. Fashion al- 
ways reflects the moment, and these 
refreshing young stars are now. I, for 
one, admire how they’ve crafted their 
careers and controlled the dialogue 
about themselves. And as any true 
fashion follower knows, the top trend 
this season is the selfie! 

Lisa Tant 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


VOGUE welcomes letters from its readers. 
Address all mail to Letters, VOGUE Magazine, 
1 World Trade Center, New York, NY 10007, 
or via email to Talkingback@vogue.com. Please 
include your name, address, and a daytime 
phone number. Letters may be edited for length 
and clarity and may be published or used in any 
medium. All submissions become the property 
of the publication and will not be returned. 
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The Olher Molher 

Pregnant and in college, AMY SEEKchose to give up 
her son in an “open” adoption. She describes the joys and 
challenges of staying in his life — part-time. 


y fourteen-year-old son has started 
using adult -man soap, and try as we 
might, we can’t help but enjoy this 
fact, his adoptive mother and I. We 
are like giddy older sistera Smell him! 
she says, laughing as she pushes him 
into me. He stumbles, and I reach out 
to stabilize Irim; he is wielding a spatula, keeping watch over 
the sausages he’s cooking for our brunch. He tUts toward the 
hollow of my neck, and his buzz-cut scalp is just within range 


of my nose. I smile, but I avoid 
catching even a whiff of him as 
the air shifts with his movement. 
That kind of nearness is power- 
ful and complicated, and I can’t 
let anyone see me falter. I am 
pushing aside loss all the time I 
am with him. 

I’ve arrived at my son’s house 
by train, as I’ve done every few 
months since I was 23 and gave 
Jonathan up for adoption. I had 
seven years of graduate school 
still ahead of me then and, every- 
one said, a promising career in 
architecture to follow. When my 
mother was young, she escaped 
her small town and worked as a 
teacher in Bermuda, and then in 
France, where she met my father 
shortly before returning to the 
U.S. The glimpses she offered of 
faraway places gave me a vivid 
vision of my own future. There 
were forests of bamboo, clear 
water and high cliffsides, wind 
so strong you couldn’t keep a 
hairdo — and, most intriguing 
of all: men who would drink 
champagne out of your shoe. 
Marriage and family were some- 
where in the hazy distance, but 
I wasn’t dreaming about them 
then. I’d grown up in Tennes- 
see and made it only as far north 
as Cincinnati for college. There 
wasn’t a place I could think of I 
didn’t stiU want to see. 

Jevn and I had been together 
for two years when we found 
out I was pregnant. I felt neither 
ready for marriage nor settled 
enough to be a single parent, but 
I loved Jevn, and terminating our 
pregnancy was unthinkable for 
me. He thought I was too sensi- 
tive to put a child up for adoption, and didn’t join me when 
I drove downtown to Catholic Social Services. I met with a 
counselor who told me about a possibility I’d never heard 
of: open adoption. It meant I’d get to know the couple that 
adopted my baby. I’d know their names and address and 
what they looked like. I’d have a window, like a guardian 
angel, onto my child’s life. 

Open adoption used to be common. Informal agreements 
were made between families, without government involve- 
ment, until Victorian times, when birth up front>52 
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Long-Distance Love 



records started to be sealed in order to protect those involved 
from social stigma. When, however, research conducted in the 
late 1980s and 1990s showed that adopted children fare better 
when they can learn about their history, the practice began to 
regain favor. I told Jevn this was what I wanted to do. 

G iven the weight of our circumstances, Jevn and 
I broke up, but as my pregnancy progressed, 
we began spending hours together at night 
searching for a family to adopt our child. We 
read profiles and letters, wrote emails, spoke 
on the phone, and traveled to meet prospective parents. We 
were guided by instinct, hoping to find a couple that seemed 
something akin to what we might become in ten years’ time. 
Their descriptions of themselves tended to follow a similar 
pattern, with long lists of benign adjectives: romantic, wacky, 
tender, fun, forgiving, a heart of gold. The About Our Home 
portions read like real estate listings: three bedrooms, two- 
and-a-half baths, on three acres and a cul-de-sac with a 
fully fenced-in backyard just waiting for a swing set. Three 
months and hundreds of profiles later, I didn’t feel sure about 
anyone, and I began to fear Jevn was right: It was against my 
nature to give up a clrild. 

Among the files stacked on my apartment floor, Paula and 
Erik’s hadn’t initially stood out. I returned to it only when 
I’d finally given up on our most promising candidates — one 
couple was religious but refused to discuss it; the other de- 
manded that we commit to them before they invested any 
more time in speaking to us. I recalled Paula and Erik’s letter. 
It was articulate and forthright, without zany captions or 
cute margin art. They lived in Indiana but were applying to 


I got the prize for the mom who 
made a good deeision hut wouldn’t 
get to hold her hahy eveiy day 

doctoral programs and didn’t know where they’d be living by 
my due date. While everybody else was trying to sell me on 
their stability, their good jobs and college savings already set 
aside for an unknown child, Paula and Erik were still growing 
and changing, still figuring their lives out. Their willmgness 
to rethink and recalibrate felt like a good foundation for a 
relationship that would need to somehow last a lifetime. 

I was six months pregnant when Jevn and I arrived at 
the Indiana restaurant to meet them. It happened in an 
instant: Erik’s hand shooting skyward, honest as a rocket, 
to say hello, here we are, and to direct us where to park 
our car. One look, and somehow I knew he was my son’s 
father. Paula was inside the restaurant with their two-year- 
old adopted daughter, Sarah, and she was touching the 
arm of the waitress she was chatting with. We spent the 
afternoon together, a long lunch and a walk around town, 
talking about the baby but also about food, academia, and 
architecture. When we said goodbye, Jevn and I both felt 
we had found our son’s family. 

But what could I have known about motherhood then? 
Labor was long and transformative, and just days after I 



emerged from childbirth, I strained to origin story 
understand the next mystery as it ap- her newtorn'^'^ 
proached, the pain of giving up a child, son, July 2000. 

I could only imagine it as a single impact. 

A loss of oxygen. Ealling olf a cliff Things that made me 
flinch at night as I fell asleep thinking that soon I would 
sign the papera I would wake up breathless, the air knocked 
out of me. All the while Paula and Erik were waiting in the 
wings, staying in town with relativea They’d come to visit, 
always assuring me Td be a good mother and that I was un- 
der no obligation to them. My son jerked his head toward 
me as I said something to Paula, who was holding him m her 
lap one afternoon. 

“He knows his mother’s voice,” she said fearlessly. 

I signed the papers with great difficulty two weeks after 
Jonathan’s birth. I spent the next month trjring to make sense 
of it; I’d done what everyone says with certainty they could 
never do. I searched Jevn’s face as we passed each other in 
the hallway at school — ^if he was still breathing, then I could 
still breathe; if he was getting work done and moving on, 
then I should be able to do the same. I attended a reunion of 
my birth class, after everyone’s babies had been bom. Other 
mothers got prizes for the longest labor, the biggest baby; I 
got the prize for the mom who made a good decision but 
wouldn’t get to hold her baby every day. 

Paula wrote often to teU me small things. When she walked 
with big steps, imitating me (I am taller than she), he’d some- 
times stop crying. His sister, Sarah, would sing to him to keep 
him entertained so Paula could take a shower. Sometimes I 
wanted to celebrate — but other times I wanted to shake my 
shoulders and release the tears. My motherhood was a flash 
of liglit in the eyes of an animal that disappears again in the 
darkness. Now I had nothing to do but go to class and won- 
der how to love my son from such a distance. 

Driving to visit Jonathan for the first time since his adop- 
tion, I wasn’t sure what to expect. I’d been up front >55 
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Long-Distance Love 


up front 


thinking about him constantly, but I was surprised to see him 
in physical form. I’d forgotten how elbowy and hard he was 
underneath the coating of soft flesh. 

Paula asked if I’d like to feed him, and I held the bottle 
to his mouth, but the angles of forehead and nose bore little 
resemblance to the view I’d had of him six weeks earlier, when 
I was nursing him and he was mine. 

Now touching him felt forced. It was as though we’d been 
introduced to each other by friends who were unaware of our 
intimate past, and we were shaking hands like strangers. I held 
the bottle Uke a writing implement, and he drank as if it were 
the only thing he knew. 

When Jonathan finished feeding, Paula took him from me. 
She knew exactly how hard to pat his back after he drank. I 
watched and smiled as she showed me the things my son Uked 
to do, how he Uked to be held, what made him laugh. I had no 
regrets about choosing Erik and Paula as his parents. And yet 
I didn’t want to see that barely a month into the adoption, the 
coimection between my child and me that had once seemed 
so powerful could be weakened by circumstance. 

Open adoption can mean many things — from weekend 
brunches together to an aimual letter and photograph — and 
states can’t enforce agreements about opeimess made between 
a couple and a birth parent; they are based on trust. Open- 
ness for us means that my son has always known who I am; 
Jevn and I have always been welcome to visit — the two of us 
remain in occasional contact, emailing about our work and 
our son, but have never visited together. Openness means the 
couch could be unfolded if one of us was staying overnight. 
If we wanted contact in between, it was simple. We’d call. 

It was often easier to be away 
from my son. Away from him, I eould 
love him as mueh as I wanted 

or email, or send a note. Though they were generous and 
flexible, these terms did not make the arrangement easy. 

During my visits, I would snatch and squeeze my son’s sis- 
ter, and she’d squeal and scream and run away as she should, 
without a sideways glance. But touching Jonathan wasn’t 
simple. Adoptive parents have their own struggles. I’d learned, 
to embrace and love an adopted child and a situation that is 
usually not their first choice. Witnessing the depth of my feel- 
ings for my son could make that process harder for Erik and 
Paula, and nothing was more important to me than that my 
son be loved by his parents, so I wouldn’t draw Jonathan back 
into my arms or caress him while he lay cradled in my lap. 

It was often easier to be away from him. Away from him, 
I could love him as much as I wanted. There were days when 
I could really experience my affection for him as a visceral 
fullness. I felt Td captured him then — the same way I would 
watch a sunset and declare it mine. Yet Paula and Erik were 
always returning him to me, welcoming me to visit, sending 
stories and telling me the things he said that remind them of 
me. And no matter where I lived — following jobs to Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Erancisco, New York — I would always 
And myself back in their living room, first in North Carolina, 


then in New Haven, where they live now. I watched Jonathan 
at eight learning to skateboard, with no bigger wish in the 
world than for him not to fall. A year later, we sat on his bed 
while he made a pile of aU the gifts Td ever given him. I rode 
in the backseat of a car with him when he was ten years old 
and laughing so hard he couldn’t make a sound. 

On my most recent visit, standing in the kitchen eye to eye 
with a fourteen-year-old, I think. He is mine, wishing that 
meant I could grab him and squeeze him and make sense of 
him. I also think. He is not mine. Equally important, oppo- 
site realities. But he isn’t anybody’a Thougli Paula hugs Irim 
and makes a playful show of inhaling him, she doesn’t get to 
keep him either. Eor all of us now, there are more pressing 
concema We are debating which high school he should attend 
and whether it is sensible for him to have a truck (it is not). 

N ow I’m living overseas, in London, as I’d once 
hoped to do, working as a landscape architect. 
The man I’m with is not drinking champagne 
out of my shoe as I’d imagined. Instead, he 
is sobbing into his Laphroaig as I tell him the 
story of my son. We have finished dinner and we each nurse 
an espresso and a whiskey. Alex is the name the orphanage 
in Milan gave him, and it doesn’t suit him. I don’t know what 
has moved him to cry exactly, but I know he thinks my son 
is very lucky. Eor him, he says, a single question haunts him 
that no one can answer: Why did she leave me? 

I am an ocean away from my son, but my job often takes 
me back to the U.S., and we Skype and Google Chat and 
email in between. The real distance between us is that he’s a 
teenager, and I no longer have any illusions that when he turns 
eighteen, he’ll somehow return to me. 

I tell Alex that getting to see Jonathan doesn’t mean there 
aren’t stiU infinite things we’ve lost. But Alex shakes his head 
and silences me every time I object. You have your son, and 
your son has you. Simple as that. At least you have a place 
to put your many questions, he tells me. 

I wonder what name Alex’s mother uses when she thinks 
of him. Perhaps it is one that I would coimect to him more 
readily. Alex looks at me. That thought breaks Iris heart, he 
says. He has an image of his mother in glamorous traveling 
clothes, dropping him in Milan on her way back to the U.K. 
Leaving him with nothing, not even a name. 

But I remember I couldn’t name my son. He was too 
mysterious a presence to me, and it seemed absurd to pin 
down a love like that. It was only when his family told 
me what they’d chosen to call their son, when I was seven 
months pregnant, that he became Jonathan. Maybe Alex’s 
mother also couldn’t name him, but I am sure she hasn’t 
forgotten him. I tell him this, and we sip our whiskeys. 
We’ve both lost things that are boundless and invisible, in 
their way countless, but I am thinking about what it would 
be to lose this, my son’s family, his smile when he sees me; 
the things we’ve gained, too many to count. □ 


Adapted from God and Jetfire: Confessions of a Birth Mother, 
by Amy Seek, published July 2015 by Farrar, Straus, and 
Giroux. Copyright ©2015 by Amy Seek. All rights reserved. 
Some names and details have been changed to protect privacy. 
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GRIMES, AT 
THE LOUIS 
VUITTON 
CRUISE SHOW, 
IN A SUIT BY 
NICOLAS 
UIERE, 


R oth the life and style of 
Claire Boucher are best 
described as nomadic: 
The punk-pop pixie, 
better known as Grimes, 
extolls the varied sarto- 
rial virtues of bowl cuts from Montreal, 
masks made from spiked bandannas 
in Beijing, ancient-looking kimonos 
picked up in Tokyo’s Harajuku district, 
and “a giant gold Versace chain that 
Donatella gave me,” she say& “It’s very 
Miami, and it’s the coolest thing I own.” 
Another prized possession? The black 
cowboy hat she brandishes around Los 
Angeles, where she is recording the fol- 
low-up (due out in October) to her hit 
2012 album Visions. “It’s very Johnny 
Cash,” Grimes explains, “and it justifies 
any outfit.” Even when dressed by the 
designers she tends to inspire — Nicolas 
Ghesquiere, for one, who invited her 
to both this year’s Met gala and Lou- 
is Vuitton’s cruise collection in Palm 
Springs two days later, where she also 
DJ’d the after-party — Grimes is always 
herself On the whole, it’s a catholic mix 
one could call DIY couture. 

The same applies to her music (last 
year, she scrapped an entire unreleased 
album — “It sucked,” she’s said, to the 
point as ever), her videos (she directs 
most of them), and her burgeoning 
creative empire, wliicli includes a pro- 
duction company. At once an eccentric 
intellectual and a budding entrepre- 
neur, Grimes is primed to play on the 
main stage. — mark guiducci 
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Introducing the Therappe & Humectress 
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Nourish your hair and rediscover strength 
and flexibility with our highly sophisticated 
hair care system. Specifically formulated 
using concentrated, 100% pure Elastin 
Protein and a precious Caviar Complex, 
our Therappe & Humectress system is 
designed to work together to restore your 
hair's natural, fluid beauty. 
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Racerba ck Sleeveless Bratop 

Always soft and silky smooth, this top 
delivers a solid, comfortably snug fit. 

Whether for sports or everyday wear, 
it is sure to set your fashion sense free. 


Truly comfortable clothes set people free. 
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T here is a new French de- 
signer, Nadege Vanhee- 
Cybulski, in charge of 
womenswear at Hermes. 
Tall, composed, and 
strikingly redheaded, 
the 37-year-old Vanhee- 
Cybulski is one of a new breed of behind- 
the-scenes designers who are being appointed 
to creative-director roles all over fashion. 
I watched her make a startlingly confident 
impression when, after her first show at the 
riding school of Paris’s Republican Guard 
in March, she stepped forward with smiling 
aplomb to field questions from a battalion 
of jostling journalists. “I think I was in a 
trance,” she remembers. “I said I thought we 
should go back to the stable and re-en twine 
this story of the horse.” 

Months later I trotted off to follow her 
into the inner sanctums behind the hallowed, 
orange-boxed things that have come to signi- 
fy aU that is cultivated and French — through 
the store at 24 Faubourg Saint-Honore, the 
showrooms, the workshops, v 1 e w > 6 4 
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ERENCH) COOLNESS, '31 
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and into the imposing modem 
ateliers at suburban Pantin (a 
place kept so secure from pry- 
ing eyes that visitors are asked 
to leave their passports at the 
desk). 

The day we met, I saw at a 
glance why Vanhee-Cybulski 
was lured by Hermes. She ar- 
rived in a bright-red crewneck 
sweater under a cinnamon 
trench coat, with a lavender neck 
scarf making a riveting clash with 
her copper hair. Inborn French taste 
involves a specificity of selectiveness, 
an economy of eye, and a weighing of 
long-term investment — an utterly alien 
set of impulses to most trend-swayed 
American and British persona 

Standing alongside racks of her fall 
collection, she spoke about how she 
relates to Hermes’s beginnings in wom- 
enswear in the 1930s and 1940a “It was 
at the service of a lifestyle,” she says, “al- 
ways a very pragmatic collection serv- 
ing the weekend, sport, the outdoors, 
and everything related to leisure.” 


HOUSE MUSIC 

ABOVE: HERMES DIAMOND-AND-SAPPHIRE 
BRACELET. RIGHT: EMERALD-GREEN CROCODILE 
KNEE-HIGH BOOTS; HERMES BOUTIQUES. 


in London, and in 2011 she moved to 
New York to design at The Row be- 
fore packing up with her English hus- 
band (who works in the art world; they 
met while she was at Celine) and their 
two Jack Russells and moving to an 
apartment in Pigalle. “As Jean- Jacques 


“FASHION DOESN’T OHANGE ALL THE TIME-1 
BUT YOU NEED TO BE RELEVANT WITH YOUR TIME’’ 


Vanhee-Cybulski is a woman with a 
thoroughbred design pedigree, a honed 
product of the international school of 
modernist chic — a calm aesthetic that 
moves by rational degrees. “To me,” 
she says, “fashion doesn’t change all 
the time. There are cycles. There is an 
air du temps. Every era has it — you 
need to be relevant with your time. 
The challenge is to be pertinent in the 
twenty-first century.” In her show, that 
meant reining in Hermes’s equestrian 
sjmbolism to minimalist gestures — a 
snk-scarf print mserted in a skirt; high- 
waisted wool-gabardine pants with a 
hint of Jodhpur, a blue-black lambskin 
coat derived from the shape of a British 
horse guards’ riding coat. Only initiates, 
though, might have found the humor in 
the black leather overalls — a sly refer- 
ence to the stable-hand uniform. 

Bom m Lnie, in northern Erance, she 
studied just over the Belgian border at 
Antwerp’s Academy of Eine Arts be- 
fore being hired by Maison Margiela. 
Soon she was headhunted by Phoebe 
Ptulo to work on her relaunch of Celine 


Rousseau said, ‘Patience is bitter, but its 
fmit is sweet.’ The Prench take time — 
to cook; to work. And also,” she adds, 
smiling, “to take a break.” 

Now she’s finally exerting her syn- 
thesis of female sensibility and experi- 
ence on the cultural wavelength that is 
ineffably Hermes. That started to sink 
in as Vanhee-Cybulski began pulling 
pieces from her collection and showing 
their insides. “I was intrigued by the 
Rocabar story,” she exclaims, proffer- 
ing a double face-cashmere coat with a 
wide burgundy stripe through it. “Ro- 
cabar,” it transpires, is special in-house 
Hermes terminology derived from a 
word for a particular horse blanket 
made by English workmen there in 
the 1930s. “Hermes aficionados are 
obsessed with this!” she says. 

Vanhee-Cybulski showed me a rich 
brick-red quilted-leather coat she’d 
designed. “I remembered this spe- 
cific red of Hermes — ‘Rouge H,’ ’ 
she says. Of course the col- 
or has a name; even 
VIEW>66 
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VANHEE-CYBULSKIAT 
THE FINALE OFTHE 
HERMES FALL 2015 SHOW. 



the quilting technique has a name 
(metalasser — a far more elegant word 
than “saddle pad”). 

Hermes is like that: Terms arise and 
are buffed by the patina of age. Tm 
handed An ABC of Hermes Crafts, by 
Olivier Saillard, an encyclopedia of 
such daunting arcana as palissonner 
(“pulling and kniimg”), plaqiier (“gloss- 
ing wp”),feidlleter (“leafing through”), 
and decreuser (“degumming”). I’m be- 
ginning to think it’s a tease. The more 
I hear, the further I realize I am from 
tuning into this particular frequency 
of Frenchness. 

Vanhee-Cybulski, on the other 
hand, adores it. Her brown eyes shine 
as she walks me around the workshop 
at Pantin, introducing me to the croco- 
dile cutter, the lady who polishes the 
edges of calfskin jackets, the techni- 
cians who pare other precious skins to 
millimeter-fine suppleness. “The arti- 
san has the last word here,” she says, 
nodding respectfully. A pair of croco- 
dile knee boots in her fall collection 
costs $43,000. Now I know why. 

But there’s another part of Vanhee- 
Cybulski’s mentality that belongs to a 
rising international generational wave 


FAIR AND SQUARE 

HERMES SILK-TWILL SCARF, 
$450; HERMES BOUTIQUES. 


of women designers who’ve grown up 
to navigate by the certainty of their own 
instincts — in her case, a taste formed as 
a teenager by listening to British indie 
bands (“Morrissey, Portishead, Mas- 
sive Attack were my sentimental educa- 
tion,” she says), trawling for seventies 
clothes in charity shops, and absorb- 
ing Godard movies (the sixties actress 
Anna Karina is her idee fixe of quint- 
essential French beauty). On the week- 
ends, she miglit graze tlirough galleries 
in London with her husband (a catalog 


of Francis Bacon’s work was open on 
her desk) or pursue her obsession with 
modernist Italian art. 

Sitting in her sparsely decorated of- 
fice, with a tailor’s dummy in the comer 
draped with an idea she’s developing 
from antique linen tea towels, she 
laughs off the very idea of designing 
for an “Hermes woman.” 

“It’s detrimental to put women in 
boxes!” she protests. “Women think 
about a feeling — you have this experi- 
ence of garments, of wearing them.” It 
is the tiny, tiny things, though, that are 
the secret of a Frenchwoman’s mastery 
of deploying fashion. After spending 
hours with Vanhee-Cybulski, I finally 
spot hers: It’s the little scarf she ties at 
her neck every day. To be precise — as 
all things at Hermes must be — it is a 
45 -centimeter square silk pocket hand- 
kerchief Only now do I remember how 
she’d tied versions of it into necklines 
in her fall show. There’s a name for it, 
of course — just ask for a Gavroche. 
Anyone at Hermes will know exactly 
what you’re talking about. □ 


Knotting!; a Scarf 
TIIEIIERMESMAY 

1 . Lay the scarf flat, in a diamond shape, and bring 
the bottom point to join the top, forming a 
triangie. Fold the top point down to the center 
of the base, then fold down twice more. 

2 . Tie a single loose knot on the right side, leaving two 
inches of siik showing: wrap the scarf around your 
neck, threading the unknotted side through the knot. 

3 . Tighten to your heart's— or your neck's— desire. 
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AVAILABLE AT RETAILERS NATIONWIDE. INCLUDING BARNES & NOBLE. WALMART. 
CVS. WALGREENS. HUDSON NEWS. TARGET. AND MANY MORE. 
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NOT ALL OILS 
ARE EOUAL 


Cold-press«d and packed with 
powerlul antioxidants, this Iightwei9hl, 
non-greasy oil trealment pampers 
hair and skin with rich moisture, 
completely transforming your hair 
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EDITOR: SARAH BROWN 


Rare is the runway model 
who celebrates her breakout 


season at 27, but Bhumika 
Arora refreshingly disrupts 
the status quo. Earlier this year, 
the Indian newcomer, raised in 


Karnal, a small city several hours 
north of New Delhi, attracted 


a swirl of cameras backstage 
at shows from Marc Jacobs, 
Fendi, and Balmain to Alexander 


Wang, where her thick ebony 
hair seemed to encapsulate the 
designer’s Goth-inspired fall 
collection. What makes her an 
especially fresh face in this global 
age— beyond, of course, her 
architectural cheekbones and 


DAY IN THE SUN 

BHUMIKA ARORAINA 
J.W. ANDERSON TOP 
AND A LOEWE EARRING. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
CASS BIRD. FASHION 
EDITOR: KAREN KAISER. 


full-stop brows— is that she’s one 
of remarkably few South Asian 
models to take the international 
spotlight, capturing the attention 
of photographers Steven Meisel 
and Solve Sundsbo along the 
way. Arora, who postponed 
an MBA to pursue modeling, 
reveals both a veteran’s respect 
for hard work and an ingenue’s 
delight at all things new. The 

jstment thus far for 
t-eleven-inch beauty? 
heels!" 


GENSDORF 


HAIR. TOMO JIDAI: MAKEUP. AYAMI NISHIMURA. DETAILS. SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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the key to skin that glows from within 

Introducing Neutrogena* Hydro Boost Water Gel. \ 

Has your skin started to lose its get up and glow? Dehydration is a common 
culprit, Formulated with hyaluronic acid, new Hydro Boost is clinically proven 
to quench skin instantly and release continuous hydration all day. Skin is 
plump, deeply hydrated, and back to its glowing self. 

• Lightweight gel texture • Oil free 

WHAT IS 4 HYALURONIC ACID? 

Hyaluronic acid (HA), naturally found in skin, is a powerful hydrator that 
holds up to 1,000 times its weight in water. It plays a critical role in keeping 
skin cells’ hydrated and "plumped." resulting in supple, youthful-looking I 
skin. We lose Hyaluronic acid over time, but the added HA in Hydro Boost I 
works to help keep skin hydrated and smooth, with a healthy-tooking glow. I 

neutrogena.com/hydroboost 



Neutrogena’ 

#1 Dermatologist Recommended Skincare 
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stratum corneum layer 
©Neutrogena Corp. 2015 
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Best of Summer 


Racket 


Call it what you will— frescobo/ In 
Rio de Janeiro, matkot In Tel Aviv, 
racchettoni on the Amalfi Coast— 
but the laid-back 1970s-favorite 
beach game that calls for wooden 
paddles, a springy ball, and 
toes-in-sand athleticism is having 
a renaissance. ArteMare, whose 
California-crafted paddles nod 
to mid-century surf culture, has 
created a custom racket for Aerin 
Lauder’s Southampton shop and 
a version trimmed in pink for the 
Webster Miami (artemare.co). 
Mexico’s Bahia Nacional supplies 
Tulum’s Papaya Playa Project 
and Oaxaca’s Hotel Escondido 
with its recycled-wood rackets 
(bahianacional.mx). And Frescobol 
Carioca’s Brazil-made paddles 
have just debuted at Colette, in 
time for this month’s opening of 
the Paris Plages along the Seine 
(frescobolcarioca.com).— L.R. 


“Peppy, spicy, and succulent” is a complicated description for 
any vegetable, but watercress is no ordinary plant. Born of the 
same cruciferous family that includes arugula and horseradish, 
the vitamin-packed summer green recently topped the list of 
41 powerhouse fruits and vegetables published in the journal 
Preventing Chronic Disease. While the ancient Greeks and Sir 
Francis Bacon praised its restorative powers, the superfood has 
only recently threatened kale’s hegemony. Manhattan’s Cafe 
Clover has already swapped the two ingredients in several of its 
summer recipes, including an avocado smoothie. No word yet on a 
replacement for the increasingly elusive avocado.— markguiducci 


JSCAROLYN MURPHY 


Breathe in ... and don’t 
breathe out. That’s all you 
need to do to try free diving, 
the liberatingly gear-free water 
sport. Holding your breath 
while swimming toward the 
ocean floor is not for the faint 
of lung, but the challenge is 
more mental than physical (a 
few respiration tricks go a long 
way). Keep at it, and you’ll reach 
a state like no other, meditative 
bliss spiked with adrenaline. 
You’re suspended, tiny, and 
wildly free— and the underwater 
scenery rivals terra firma’s most 
glorious vistas. Adventurous 
travelers can take classes at a 
number of outposts worldwide; 
we recommend Apnea Total in 
Koh Tao, Thailand, or West Bay 
Divers in Roatan, Honduras. The 
sport can be dangerous, though; 
always practice with a trained 
instructor, and never push 
yourself beyond your limifs. 

The pleasure is great even when 
the depth isn’t.— nick remsen 
BEAUTY>76 




GETTY IMAGES. DETAILS. SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 





Your body changes 500+ times a day. 
Your deodorant should keep up. 
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Body changes can cause odor. So keep up with whatever 
the day throws your way with Secret Clinical Strength’s 
Adapts&RespondsTechnology: FEARLESSNESS. APPLY DAILY. 
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Best of Summer 



FROM LEFT: LORAC ALTER ■ 
EGO SHADOW PALETTE IN| 
HEARTBREAKER: NARSTRUE 
NARS LIP-PENCILSET: DIORj 
POLISH IN CORAIL#899: ■ 
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FROM LEFT, 
GUERLAIN MY 
TERRACOTTA 
BRONZING 
POWDER; 
GIVENCHY LE 
ROUGE LIPSTICK 
IN FUCHSIA 
IRRESISTIBLE. 


Gone are the days spent luxuriating poolside with eyelids 
dressed in freshly sliced fruit— or are they? PeterThomas 
Roth’s Cucumber De-Tox De-Puffing Eye-Cubes (below) 
soothe tired eyes with a blend of cucumber, caffeine, 
chamomile, aloe, arnica, and moisture-binding hyaluronic 
acid. Toss a single-serving packet into the freezer and pop 
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Summer is a time to relax, 
rejoice, and not take yourself 
quite so seriously. How else to 
explain the tropical print? Or the 
crystal-studded sport sandal? 

The season’s best beauty, which 
comes by way of blink-and-you’ll- 
miss-them limited editions, 
is of the same cool, carefree, 
and colorful ethos. Rubbery, 
neoprene-like cases in full-throttle 
near-fluorescents impart a 
beachy surf vibe to Lorac’s Alter 
Ego eye-shadow palette and 
Guerlain’s My Terracotta bronzing 
powder. Nars unveils a trio of 
lip-crayon and cheek-color sets 
in collectible, splatter-painted 
cases, and Givenchy reimagines 
the company’s best-selling Fuchsia 
Irresistible lipstick in a chic, 
leather-wrapped tube dressed 
with designer Riccardo Tisci’s now- 
iconic (Kim Kardashian-pregnant- 
at-the-Met) florals.-sARAH brown 


A SKETCH OF SOHO FARMHOUSE, OXFORDSHIRE. 


out an icy pistachio-colored coin. Once it’s placed in its tiny 
muslin pouch, the formula melts over eyes, brightening and 
tightening their appearance in a few chilly minutes. Consider 
it summer's ultimate frozen treat.— arden fanning 


COL NTIW Life 

Leave it to Soho House— the members-only club with outposts in 



London, L. A., Istanbul, Berlin, and beyond— to reinvent summer camp. 
Soho Farmhouse, a 100-acre estate outside the village of Great Tew in 
Oxfordshire, opens next month with a collection of cozy wooden cabins 
and stone cottages, spread out along the property’s ribbon-like lakes. It’s 
part English pastoral (guests navigate to the tennis courts and orchard 
by horseback or bicycle), part wellness retreat (there’s a Gowshed spa, a 
floating island with steam room and sauna, and an indoor-outdoor pool), 
and part farm-to-table destination, where the resident chefs (including 
Tom Aikens, of Michelin-star fame) draw from the on-site culinary 
garden, honeybee hives, and butchery.sof 70 farmhouse.com.— l.r. 


FOR BEAUTY NEWS AND FEATURES, GO TO VOGUE.COM 






Night Cneam. ©Johnson & Johnson Consumer Companies, Inc. 2014, 




WHEN IT'S 

TO GET SERIOUS ABOUT 
WRINKLES IT'S TIME FOR--; 
RoC® RETINOL 


are less visible 
wrinkles look smoother 
transformed* 


RoC® RETINOL CORREXION® HIGH PERFORMANCE SKINCARE™ 
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INSTANT 
CLASSIC 

THE SINGER 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY BRUCE 
WEBER FOR 
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P harrell producing an artist’s debut single 
is like Steven Spielberg casting an un- 
known in his next blockbuster — it’s a 
star-makmg moment. There was, there- 
fore, good reason to take notice when 
the New York-based duo Lion Babe 
released “Wonder Woman” this past 
March. Then catching sight of Lion Babe’s 26 -year- 
old front woman, Jillian Hervey, with her mesmer- 
izing blonde tangle of tresses, made it impossible to 
look away. “I grew up in Westchester wearing my hair 
superstraight,” Hervey says, nursing a chai latte at 
Cafe OrUn on St. Marks Place. “I had no understand- 
ing of natural black hair.” The daughter of Vanessa 
Williams, Hervey was raised around performers — “I 
used to think all the guys in my mom’s glam squad 
were my uncles,” she says — but began writing music 
only after meeting her producer and band mate, 
Lucas Goodman, five years ago while at the New 
School. The pair have a contemporary take on funk 
and R & B that recalls early Lauryn Hill and Erykah 
Badu, but with an unexpected electronic edge. Per- 
haps the biggest surprise, though, is that it’s Good- 
man, as well as Hervey, who is the band’s namesake. 
“He’s a Leo!” she explains. — mark guiducci 


There’s little roughing it at the Wilderness festival, taking place in 
Oxfordshire’s idyllic Cornbury Park in early August. The main stage 
promises Bjdrk, George Clinton, and Roisi'n Murphy, while elsewhere 
you’ll find Shakespeare in the garden, organic facials at the Lakeside 
Spa, late-night DJ parties, and tango lessons. Fashionable festivalgoers 
can stay in roomy yurts outfitted with chic linens and kilim rugs. As for 
dinner, expect five-course alfresco banquets catered by top chefs such 
as Raymond Blanc and Angela Hartnett.— gisela williams pata >80 
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Pop idols are supposed 
to burn out, not fade 
away. If anyone lived up 
to that credo it was 
Amy Winehouse, 
whose rapid rise and 
precipitous fall (she 
died at 27) is charted in 
Amy, a riveting new 
documentary that had 
Cannes spellbound. 
Weaving interviews 
with footage— we first 
see Winehouse as a 
delightfully brash 
North London girl of 
fourteen— director Asif 
Kapadia immerses us 
in her intense, almost 
hallucinatory world. 
Even as her musical 
brilliance is overtaken 
by the pressures of 
fame and addiction, 
what never dims is that 
incredible, one-of-a- 

kind voice.— JOHN POWERS 
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Jillian Hervey 
roars onto the seene 
with Lion Bahe’s 
dehut alhum. 









THE ACTOR, IN A BURBERRY LONDON COAT 
AND A DOLCE & GABBANA SWEATER. 


Setyour summer 
table with Oscar de 
la Renta's brilliant 
Coralina collection, 
the house’s line 
of fine china. The 
pattern was plucked 
from a dress created 
for Kirsten Dunst's 
2006 Vogue cover 
shoot at Versailles. 

— REBECCA STADLEN I 




FEAST 
FOR THE EYES 

— OSCAR DE LA RENTA 
FOR VISTA ALEGRE DESSERT 


recruiting “the elite’s 
elite" to cringe-worthy 
extremes in New York 
Times reporter Stephanie 
Clifford’s Everybody Rise 
(St. Martin’s). A series 
of plane crashes in 1950s 
New Jersey shakes up 
Judy Blume’s In the 
Unlikely Event (Knopf), 
which looks back to a 
fifteen-year-old’s first 
forays into letters, and 
love. Former Hunter S. 
Thompson assistant 
Cheryl Della Pietra’s 
Gonzo Girl (Touchstone) 
is a margarita-fueled, 
miniskirt-clad cautionary 
tale of lost literary 
innocence. And one of 
our most iconic idealists 
returns to Maycomb, 
Alabama, as a young 
woman in Harper Lee’s 
long-lost first novel. 

Go Set a Watchman 
(Harper), which takes 
place 20 years after the 
events in her 1960 classic, 
To Kill a Mockingbird— 
appearing just in time for 
a turbulent new era in 

civil rights.— MEGAN O'GRADY 


people are talking clboVlt 


I t’s a Hollywood truism that every great comedian secretly 
longs to do serious drama. In The End of the Tour, the 
35 -year-old comic actor Jason Segel delivers a bighearted 
performance as David Foster Wallace, the closest thing 
contemporary American literature has to a saint. “I wanted to 
do something that moved me,” he says. 

The film re-creates a five-day 1996 interview the bandanna- 
topped writer did with Rolling Stow journalist David Lipsky (Jesse 
Eisenberg). Conversing in Wallace’s actual words (much of the 
script is taken verbatim from Lipsky’s transcripts), Segel conveys 
the quicksilver quality of the writer’s benevolent but uneasy geniua 
As the two drive around, talking pop culture and the perils of 
success, the real question ends up being who will control the story. 

In person, over coffee in L.A.’s Koreatown, Segel is charmingly 
low-key. He’s cut way back on social media, moved near Santa 
Barbara (“I was ready to live off-campus,” he jokes), and after 
more than fifteen movies in as many years has decided to “get off 
the hamster wheel” and do only work he cares about. 

He especially enjoyed reading Wallace’s 1,079-page magnum 
opus. Infinite Jest, with friends. “That’s not an easy book,” he 
says, then laughs. “Every Sunday it was four grown guys talkmg 
about loneliness.” — j.p. 


Girls 

“There are no prizes 
for good little girls," 
remarks the narrator 
of Ottessa Moshfegh’s 
Eileen (Penguin Press), 
a 1960s New England- 
set novel that tracks a 
na’if’s obliterating crush 
on an enigmatic coworker. 
The young women in 
Lauren Hoimes’s deft 
debut, Barbara the 
Slut and Other People 
(Riverhead), have 
outgrown their parents 
and boyfriends— but 
haven’t quite grown into 
themselves. Ultra- 
gentrified Brooklyn is the 
setting of Patricia Park’s 
Jane Eyre update. Re Jane 
(Pamela Dorman), in 
which a Korean-American 
girl becomes an au pair 
for an organic-touting, 
hegemony-fighting 
women’s-studies 
professor. And a new hire 
for a social-networking 
site takes her job 
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GEICO has been serving up great car insurance and 
fantastic customer service for more than 75 years. Get a 
quote and see how much you could save today. 
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NEW TRESemm6 
RUNWAY COLLECTION 


Catwalk-ready hair, 
now the world is 


A salon-quality collection 
created by experts for everyday 
runway results at home. 
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my runway " 


Get inspired: 
youtube.com/TRESemme 


TRESemm6 is the official hair care sponsor of 
Mercedes-Benz FashionWeek 
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On a romantic weekend on the Cote d’Azur, actor Adrien Brody 
and model Natalia Vodianova mirror Bardot and 
Vadim — along with a hint of Wes Anderson ^with Natalia in 
vintage-inflected looks from the fall collections. 
Photographed hy Peter Lindbergh. 

LOVERS ROCK 

Nobody works retro influences— nostalgic, yes, but also smart and modern— better than Miuccia Prada, and at 
Miu Miu she had fun conflating decades, contrasting plastic and real python skin. Miu Miu alligator-cire coat ($3,500), 
wool sweater ($760), python skirt, bag, and shoes; select Miu Miu boutiques. Details, see In This Issue. 

Fashion Editor: Grace Coddington. 


PRINCESS DIARIES 

A spirit of blithe 
innocence was in the 
air at Dolce & Gabbana, 
where happy, brilliant 
prints were based 
on children's crayon 
drawings. Dolce & 
Gabbana silk dress, 
crown headphones, 
jeweled iPhone case, 
and mirrored box 
bag: select Dolce & 
Gabbana boutiques. 

On Brody: Dolce & 
Gabbana suit and tie. 
Dior Homme shirt. 
Adieu shoes. Details, 
see In This Issue. 










CAFE SOCIETY 

At Oscar de la Renta, 
Peter Copping 
delivered the sort of 
luxury the house's 
social clientele expects, 
with a particular focus 
on rich, rich, rich 
color: lilac and violet, 
chartreuse and navy 
blue. Oscar de la Renta 
embroidered techno- 
wool dress: Oscar de 
la Renta boutiques. 

Miu Miu earrings. Dior 
stretch-vinyl boots. On 
Brody: Saint Laurent 
by Hedi Slimane suit. 





, WALK THIS WAY 

Marc Jacobs's 
* touchstone decade 
is the 1970s— so 
his ciassic double- 
breasted peacoat 
was extended to lean, 
Me Decade lengths: 
skirts, meanwhile, 
were resolutely maxi. 
Marc Jacobs wool coat 
($3,200), pleated 
skirt ($3,600), and 
: stole: Marc Jacobs 
■ . stores. Details, 

‘ ■ , see In This Issue. 








TAINTED LOVE 

For his hit show at 
Loewe, Jonathan 
Anderson (who, lest 
we forget, was born 
in 1984) drew on the 
high gloss of 1980s 
New Wave. Loewe 
patent leather 
dress and trousers, 
sunglasses, and 
bag: Loewe, Miami. 





BLOW UP 

Nothing says bombshell 
quite like a big Bardot 
bouffant and a huge 
puff-ball coat— and at 
Louis Vuitton, Nicolas 
Ghesquiere reveled in that 
sixties sex-kitten moment. 
Louis Vuitton sheepskin 
coat, knit dress, silver 
trunk, and boots: select 
Louis Vuitton boutiques. 
On Brody: Gucci suit and 
shoes. Photographed 
in the lobby of Nice's 
Hotel Negresco. Details, 





Tlie Prime 
of Mister Brody 

A drien Brody was just 29 
years old in 2003, when 
he became the young- 
est person ever to win 
the Academy Award for 
Best Actor — his riveting performance 
in Roman Polanski’s bleak World War 
II drama, The Pianist, instantly cata- 
pulting him to Hollywood’s top ranks. 
Since then, his career choices — from 
the Predators reboot to Woody Allen’s 
Midnight in Paris, wherein he brought 
new life to Salvador Dali’s capricious 
mustache — have forged the impres- 
sion of an actor as eccentric as a Wes 
Anderson character (a few of whom he 
has also portrayed). 

With interests as varied as his film- 
ography, Brody does not disappoint. 
Though he grew up drag racing and 
collected American muscle cars in 
his early 20s, he now follows both 
Formula 1 and Formula E — com- 
posed entirely of electric-powered ve- 
hicles — ^which lured him to Monaco for 
a race in May. Brody is also an accom- 
plished enough musician to be consid- 
ering scoring a film; his elegant frame 
and distinctively avian features have 
walked the Prada runway (in 2012); 
he directed, produced, and stars in a 
documentary about renovating a castle 
in upstate New York that premiered at 
SXSW earlier this year — and, by the 
by, he is schooled in martial arts. “My 
father used to take me to Chinatown,” 
the Queens native recalls, “and I still 
find myself gravitating toward the en- 
ergy and otherworldUness of the place.” 

Somehow, then, it makes perfect 
sense that Brody has become an action 
hero in China, where his film Dragon 
Blade (he stars opposite Jackie Chan 
and John Cusack) has grossed more 
than $200 million. And with ambi- 
tions to direct a feature, Brody main- 
tains that he is just getting started. 
“I’m in a new phase,” he says. “One 
where I will be more integral to the 
storytelling.” — mark guiducci 

SUITE DREAMS 

Dior’s Raf Simons was inspired by the 
intimacy of interiors. Here he takes 
the uitimate retro print— ieopard— and 
abstracts it into something (resh, soft, 
and touchabie. Dior knit dress ($2,600), 
earrings, and stretch-vinyi boots: Dior 
boutiques. Detaiis, see In This Issue. 




Chanel's season was 
French to the core, a 
celebration of bourgeois 
brasserie culture with 
traditionalist pieces 
that harked back to 
the 1950s— but were 
postmodernized by 
the master hand of 
Karl Lagerfeld. Chanel 
leather jacket and skirt, 
and alligator bag: select 
Chanel boutiques. Saint 
Laurent by Hedi Slimane 
fishnet stockings. Dior 
stretch-vinyl boots. 




BON CHIC, 
BON GENRE 





RAINMAKER 

At Maison Margiela, 
John Galliano nailed 
fall's all-important maxi 
coat with long slickers, 
adding a vivid hat for a 
little Grand Budapest 
HofeZ-style whimsy. 
Maison Margiela vinyl 
trench coat ($4,880), 
wool dress ($765), and 
hat: Maison Margiela 
boutiques. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
BEAUTY NOTE 
A ruby mouth adds 
timeless glamour to any 
look. Guerlain KissKiss 
lipstick in Rouge 
Kiss coats lips with 
ultrahydrating color. 








THIS SIDE OF 
PARADISE 



It was F. Scott 
Fitzgerald who 
made what he called 
the “hot, sweet 
South of France” 
a destination 
for international 
celebrities. Natalia 
is looking very Zelda 
here in her filmy, 
deshabille Celine 
crepe dress; Celine 
boutiques for similar 
styles. Details, see 
In This Issue. 




MAKING WAVES 

Gucci's new creative director, 
Alessandro Michele (see page 116), 
breaks with the house’s past by 
proposing a modern, less-bared 
sensuality that even your swing! ng- 
s\xt\esgrand-mere could approve 
of. Gucci silk-satin georgette dress 
($4,900) and ring: select Gucci 
boutiques. In this story: hair, 

Odile Gilbert: makeup, Stephane 
Marais. Menswear Editor: Michael 
Philouze. Set design, Andy Hillman 
for Streeters. Produced by North 
Six. Details, see In This Issue. 








BORN THIS WAY 1 

THIS page: Personality has always been 
Delevingne's stock-in-trade. Rodarte 
sequin dress, opposite page: An 
Instagram selfie for her thirteen million 
followers. Details, see In This Issue. 
Fashion Editor: Tonne Goodman. 


With a host of 
movie roles on 
the horizon, 
Cara Delevingne 
is living the life 
she always wanted 
and is ready to 
he unfiltered and 
unguarded as 
never before. 
Roh Haskell is 
on hand to listen. 
Photographed 
hy Patrick 
. Demarchelier. 



me, Cara Delevingne says, once we’ve settled 
into a Toronto bar so dark, so thronged, that even this in- 
stantly recognizable young person dissolves into the shifting 
masses. “I can find fun anjrwhere.” 

I do trust her. Grinning and conspiratorial, aU kinetic Umbs 
and generous laughter; possessed of a demeanor that suggests 
that she has both seen it all and seen nothing at all, she slips so 
readily into familiarity that it’s hard to imagine we’ve never 
met before. She’d like to know everything about me, which is 
hardly the point; but it’s the point with Cara. “I love figuring 
out a stranger, sitting down and learning about their loves 
and struggles and everytliing,” she says. “People are my jam.” 

She’s here shooting DC’s secrecy-shrouded Suicide Squad, 
due next summer, and Rihanna and her other famous besties 
are nowhere to be found. But that’s OK, because the leash 
is tight. “I’m not allowed to drink. I’m not allowed good 
food,” she says. “After turning 20 and eating McDonald’s 
aU the time and drinking too much, it started to show on my 
stomach and on my face. But I’m pla3dng a homicidal witch, 
so I need to look ripped.” I ask her if her body has become 
her temple, and she laughs. “I always chuckle at that saying. 
I say my body is a roller coaster. Enjoy the ride. 

“But can you believe that?” she goes on. “That I have to 
exercise restraint after I’ve succeeded in a business where for 
years I had no restraint, where the whole point was excess?” 
Cara wants to make one tiring very clear tonight: Modeling 
was an amuse-bouche, an hors d’oeuvre, never the main dish. 
Acting is and always was the thing: “The thrill of acting is 
makmg a character real. Modeling is the opposite of real. It’s 
being fake in front of the camera.” 

This month she appears in her first leading role, as the 
brooding and beautiful enigma at the center of Paper Towns, 
adapted from John Green’s novel of the same name. If teen- 
age audiences respond to it as they did the film version of 
Green’s The Fault in Our Stars, Cara wiU, she tells me in her 
characteristic marriage of plummy and potty-mouthed, 
“freak the fuck out.” 

The food sent down from David Chang’s restaurant up- 
stairs is so spicy that for intervals we can do little more than 
smile at each other and pant happily. Cara is wearing the skin- 
niest suit imaginable, from the Kooples, and a pair of Chanel 
trainers. She tugs a cube of meat off a skewer with her teeth, 
offering the wink-and-grin-and-head-tilt that her thirteen mil- 
lion Instagram followers (that’s almost twice as many as Lady 
Gaga has) would recognize instantly — a selfie counterpoint 
to the iterative steely glamour of her fashion billboards. As 
Paper Towns’s director, Jake Schreier, tells me later, “Wliat 
picture can the paparazzi get that Cara hasn’t already gotten? 
That’s what I call taking control of your image.” 

We are, Cara says, about as far as she ever gets from the 
bubble — a word that becomes our shared shorthand for that 
inexorable whirl of dinners and defiles, fittings and sittings 
that constitute a career in modeling. True, she has a few 
active-duty leaves from the Suicide Squad set in the coming 
weeks — ^New York for a Chanel fashion show, Los Angeles 
for a big Burberry bash — but to hear Cara talk about the 
bubble, you’d think she’d already left it behind. “I’m not 
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CARA'S WORLD 

Delevingne and her starry 
crowd of friends aren't shy 
in front of cameras— ieast 
of aii their own. above: 

At piay in a Giambattista 
Vaiii turtieneck and skirt. 
Details, see in This issue. 






sure I understand what fashion is anymore,” she says. “I 
admit I was terrified to leave. I mean, the bubble gives you 
a kind of dysfunctional family. When you’re in it, you get it. 
And the second you’re out of it, you’re like. What the hell 
just happened?” 

Acting has traditionally proved hostile terrain for models, 
and few cover girls have made successful crossings. But Cara, 
according to her colleagues in both fasliion and film, appears 
to possess gifts that her thwarted predecessors lacked. For 
starters, she has become the preeminent model of her era 
through the brazen display of personality, that thing most 
models are now richly paid to hide. Far from a rare orchid 
that wilts in the breath of more noxious air, Cara, simmer- 
ing with life on the runway, boils over with life off it. She has 
been called the next Kate Moss, but the similarities begin 
and end at their shortish stature (for their profession, that is: 
both are five-eight), English background, and penchant for 
late nights. Whereas Kate has retained an 
essential unknowability, Cara seems always 
to be declaring, “This is the real me!” 

The designer Erdem Moralioglu calls 
this her “characterful-ness,” a sort of elfin 
energy that animates her beauty. “In 20 
years,” he says, “we may look back at this 
era and think of Cara the same way we 
look back at the sixties and think of Jean 
Shrimpton.” Karl Lagerfeld, the designer 
with whom she has become most closely 
identified, acknowledged her leavening 
effect on his industry when he called her 
“the Charlie Chaplin of the fashion world.” (It was that 
most precious of Lagerfeld confections: a compliment.) 

Though DC wants her fit as a fiddle, Cara decides that a 
glass of red wine can’t hurt. Perhaps it will ease the passage 
of all that Veritas she seems intent on spilling. “I feel this 
desire to throw away the story I’ve been telling for years,” she 
says, raising her glass. “Cheers — to a new story!” 

The tale begins in the Belgravia neighborhood of London, in 
whose rows of white stucco houses aristocratic families live 
in the comforting proximity of families they have known for 
generations. Cara’s father, Charles Delevingne, is a property 
developer, and though he did not grow up rich, his looks and 
charm got him invited everjwhere. Her mother. Pandora, a 
London society beauty in her day, is the daughter of the late 
Sir Jocelyn Stevens, a publislring magnate, and Jane Sheffield, 
lady-in-waiting to Princess Margaret and a charter member 
of the princess’s Mustique set in the 1960s. 

“I grew up in the upper class, for sure,” says Cara, whose 
older sister Poppy, 29, is also a model, while Chloe, 30, a 
scientist by training, has moved to the country to raise her 
children. “My family was kind of about that whole parties- 
and-horse racing thing. I can understand it’s fun for some. I 
never enjoyed it.” But it was Pandora’s relapsing heroin addic- 
tion tliat may have been the defining fact of Cara’s childhood. 
“It shapes the childhood of every kid whose parent has an 
addiction,” she believes. “You grow up too quickly because 
you’re parenting your parents. My mother’s an amazingly 
strong person with a huge heart, and I adore her. But it’s not 
something you get better from, I don’t think. I know there 
are people who have stopped and are fine now, but not in my 
circumstance. She’s still struggling.” (Pandora is currently 


working on a memoir — about her battle with addiction and 
the eighties London scene that formed its backdrop — ^which 
Cara says she has mixed feelings about.) 

Now 22, Cara was a brooding little girl whose sisters 
excelled in school. She recalls spending an inordinate 
amount of time in the offices of mental health profession- 
als whom, she admits, she tended to “screw with,” saying 
the same things again and again, trying to get them so 
frustrated they’d fire her as a patient. At nine, she was told 
she had the reading ability of a sixteen-year-old. (Later, 
at sixteen, she was told she had the reading ability of a 
nine-year-old.) She suffered from dyspraxia, a problem 
with coordinating her thoughts and movements. Writing 
was always hard, exams a nightmare. After her sixth-form 
year, the Delevingnes sent her to Bedales, a posh but arty 
boarding school. “Totally hippie-dippy,” she says. “If you 
had a Chanel bag there, you’d be bullied.” 

She immersed herself in drama and mu- 
sic. (Her parents had started her on drum 
lessons at age ten to help dissipate some of 
her inexhaustible energy.) But at fifteen, 
she fell into an emotional morass. “This is 
something I haven’t been open about, but 
it’s a huge part of who I am,” she say& “AU 
of a sudden I was hit with a massive wave 
of depression and anxiety and self-hatred, 
where the feelings were so painful that I 
would slam my head against a tree to try to 
knock myself out. I never cut, but I’d scratch 
myself to the point of bleeding. I just wanted 
to dematerialize and have someone sweep me away.” 

She was placed on a cocktail of psychotropics — “stronger 
stuff than Prozac” is all she recalls. “I smoked a lot of pot as a 
teenager, but I was completely mental with or without drugs.” 
She saw an armada of therapists, none especially helpful. “I 
thought that if I wanted to act. I’d need to finish school, but 
I got so I couldn’t wake up in the morning. The worst thing 
was that I knew I was a lucky girl, and the fact that you would 
rather be dead . . . you just feel so guilty for those feelings, and 
it’s this vicious circle. Like, how dare I feel that way? So you 
just attack yourself some more.” 

She dropped out, promising her parents she would find a 
job. Her sister Poppy was already modeling, and Cara had 
been noticed by an agency executive whose daughter was 
a schoolmate. But modeling was a rough ride at first. She 
worked for a year before booking a paying job and paraded 
through two seasons of castings before landing her first 
runway show. “The first time I walked into Burberry,” she 
recalls, “the woman just said, ‘Turn around, go away’ And 
all the test shoots with the pervy men. Never trust a straight 
photographer at a test shoot.” Then, finally, she met Bur- 
berry’s Christopher Bailey, who cast her in the company’s 
spring 2011 campaign. At eighteen, she was a late bloomer 
relative to her model friends Karlie Kloss and Jourdan 
Dunn, who made their runway debuts in their mid-teens. 

“I remember feeling so jealous when she and Jourdan 
first met,” Kloss remembers. “Cara can create that kmd of 
jealousy because she can make anyone fall in love with her. 
But it’s misunderstanding her to think she’s just the life of the 
party. Yes, she’s the life of the party. But she’s extremely seri- 
ous about her work. And here’s the thing: She is truly herself 
while being in the public eye — not easy to do.” 


“I feel this desire 
to throw away 
the story I’ve 
been telling for 
years. Cheers — 
to a new story! ” 
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ACT TWO 


"Being on set was 
like getting to relive 
school again, but 
happy," she says 
of the Paper Towns 
shoot. Dries Van Noten 
faux-fur coat, layered 
top, cargo shorts, 
and boots. On her 
costar, Nat Wolff: Dior 
Homme jacket. John 
Lobb boots. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
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PERFECTLY 

POISED 

"It's misunderstanding 
her to think she's 
just the iifeofthe 
party," says modei 
Kariie Kloss. “Yes, 
she's the iife of the 
party. But she's 
extremely serious 
about her work." 
Burberry Prorsum 
siik dress and 
suede boots. 





ROLE REVERSAL 


Delevingne famously 
prefers video games 
to manicures. “I'm 
a bro-ey chick," 
she says. Tom Ford 
embroidered dress, 
tassel earrings, 
and platform 
sandals. Details, 
see In This Issue. 




Her career hurtled out of the station. The lush, expressive 
caterpillars above her eyes shook the bushy brow awake from 
a three-decade hibernation, and on the runway, her half- 
upturned mouth, which seemed to suggest a mind dancing 
with naughty ideas, looked delicious witliin a sea of glazed, 
blank-looking beautiea 

“The thing about Cara is that she’s more than just a 
model — she stands for something in her generation’s eyes,” 
says Stella McCartney, who first met her at the Paris shows 
a few years ago. “She has a fearlessness about projecting 
what she stands for, which is so rare. In a certain sense she’s 
brought back some of that energy you saw in the super- 
model era, with Linda and Naomi. In our industry, people 
can be rather forced, not genuinely themselves. Cara would 
never pretend to be someone she’s not, and she’s not living 
her life for other people’s approval.” 

Cara cataloged her every move on social media, but 
outside Instagram, the reins were in other hands. “My 
agents told me what to do, and I did it,” Cara says of those 
early days. “Wlien I got in trouble, they told me off. It was 
a machine that I wasn’t controlling.” 

She was passing out on shoots, and she 
developed severe psoriasis. “It was like 
the disgusting way I felt inside was trans- 
posing itself on my skin. Somebody 
should have said stop.” In fact it was 
Kate Moss and Vogue’s Tonne Good- 
man who suggested that she yank the 
emergency brake. She spent a week in 
the Los Angeles sun writing poetry and 
music, and the psoriasis disappeared. 

But back in New York, she continued 
to distract herself by partying. “I had 
to be doing things with people at all times,” she explains. 
“The life of the party is an easy part for me to play. It rots 
your insides, though.” 

Cara doesn’t list every powder that passed under her nose 
during those days, but I doubt that drugs were ever much 
more than the occupational hazard of a girl with access, big 
appetites, and an escapist streak. “Honestly, I don’t tlrink I 
did anything different from other people my age,” she say& 
“But I definitely have that addict gene. For me it comes out 
in an addiction to work. I’d probably have done more drugs 
back then if I hadn’t been working like mad.” 

Depression, Cara says, runs in and out of her life, as does 
a tendency toward the self-destructive. “It’s like, if anything 
is good for too long, I prefer to ruin it.” At a low point, 
alone in a New York apartment, she came close to attempt- 
ing suicide. She was due to leave on vacation the next day, 
in the grip of an unshakable insomnia. “Full-on bubble. I 
was packing my bags, and suddenly I just wanted to end it. 
I had a way, and it was right there in front of me. And I was 
like, I need to decide whether I love myself as much as I love 
the idea of death.” And then a song started playing on her 
laptop, Outkast’s “SpottieOttieDopaliscious,” which had 
been played at the funeral of a friend who had recently died 
of a heroin overdose. “It felt like a warning from him. And 
it made me so furious with myself” 

The story goes a long way toward explaining Cara’s mixed 
feelings about fashion, a world that has exalted her but 
chewed her up a bit in the process. She thinks acting and 
music, always the long-term plan, saved her. At this point 


her ambition to play music, she says, “is just a flower growing 
through concrete.” She doesn’t dream of being an ovemiglit 
pop star. “Singing, writing songs, is kind of my biggest 
fear, but it’s the thing I feel I need to conquer.” This spring I 
watched as she joined PharreU WiUiams onstage in New York 
to perform a duet he wrote for them for a short fashion film 
made by Lagerfeld. Cara sings with a restrained rasp, though 
her heroes are more unleashed: Prince and A1 Green. 

“I first met Cara at the Met ball two years ago,” PharreU re- 
caUs, “and I thought, Here’s a person with this unique energy. 
But in working with her, what amazed me was how prepared 
she was, how carefully she studied. Cara overshows up.” 

“She’s more together now, more grounded,” says Sieima 
MiUer, who has known Cara for most of a decade. “But even 
as a young teenager she was this ebullient force, this mag- 
netic presence. I’m not sure it’s ever happened before that 
someone could move so seamlessly through different fields 
and achieve in them all. I kind of always thought you had 
to choose. But then most people don’t have Cara’s talent.” 

Though she stood around looking lovely in 2012’s Anna 
Karenina, the next couple of years herald 
her undeniable cinematic arrival. Cara is 
due to appear in no fewer than seven films: 
Tlw Face of an Angel, Michael Winterbot- 
tom’s adaptation of the Amanda Knox 
story (in which she does not play Amanda 
Knox); Kids in Love, a coming-of-age story 
set in London; Tulip Fever, a period drama; 
London Fields, based on the Martin Amis 
novel; Pan, an origin story about Peter Pan 
and Captain Hook; Valerian, from the di- 
rector Luc Besson; and the one that may 
turn her into a movie star. Paper Towns. 

The film tells the story of a pair of childhood friends 
living in the suburbs of Orlando, Margo Roth Spiegel- 
man (Cara) and Quentin “Q” Jacobsen (Nat Wolff, who 
played the lead character’s blind best friend in The Fault 
in Our Stars). Their paths diverged years earlier, when 
Margo ascended to queen of her high school’s popular 
crowd, but one night toward the end of their senior year, 
Margo climbs in through Q’s window and recruits him as 
her accomplice in a meticulously planned act of revenge — 
thrilling, dangerous, and romantic. The next day, she dis- 
appears, fueling the mystery at the film’s core. “People tell 
me I’m just like Margo,” Cara says. “But as a seventeen- 
year-old I was nothing like her, so mischievous, so sure of 
herself Her boyfriend cheats on her, and she screws up his 
little life. Maybe I’m more like her now.” 

Schreier, who previously directed the 2012 sci-fi film 
Robot & Frank, believes the character of Margo resonated 
with Cara instantly. “I had her improvise with Nat, who 
had already been cast, and it was gripping,” he remembers. 
“She won the part in the room that day.” Margo may bring 
to mind the sullen glamour of Winona Ryder’s character 
in Heathers, or the bewitched Laura Palmer of Twin Peaks; 
she is the reluctant goddess, a girl whose mythos drives her 
friends to set out in pursuit of her, only to learn at the end 
that the real Margo is someone quite different from the girl 
they’d imagined. Paper Towns is about how simultaneously 
oppressive and irresistible it can be to be the object of col- 
lective fantasy and projection. It’s hard to imagine anyone 
understanding that better than Cara Delevingne. 


“Being in love 
with my girlfriend 
is a big part of why 
Fm feeling so 
happy with who I 
am these days” 
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“Somehow I was the only person on the face of the Earth 
who had never heard of Cara,” recalls Wolff, her costar. 
“Then she walked in and I said, ‘Hey, you’re on a billboard 
right outside my apartment.’ Cara has this rock-star quality, 
but there’s also a fragility to her. That’s what makes the best 
actors — they’re complicated.” When the camera wasn’t roll- 
ing, Cara cavorted in her generous fashion. One evening, she 
whisked a group of her castmates to a hotel suite at a water 
park. On another occasion, she recruited 30 extras to film 
a spontaneous response to the rapper ASAP Ferg’s viral 
video “Dope Walk” in between setups 

“Being on set was like getting to relive school again, but 
happy,” Cara says. “Trying to be an adult and be mature for so 
long, Td kind of forgotten how young I was” Though she first 
took the stage in a preschool play, she doesn’t pretend to much 
in the way of technique. “Tm no Method actor. I’ve tried stay- 
ing in character, and it’s just exhausting. But after playing 
Margo, I broke up with my boyfriend in a totally Margo way. 
I wrote him a letter and left. That wasn’t me, it was Margo.” 

Those who have been gathering the crumbs on Cara’s 
romantic trail may be confused about whether it’s men or 
women who excite her. She conveys a Millennial’s ennui at 
the expectation that she ought to settle upon a sexual ori- 
entation, and her interests — video games, yes; manicures, 
no — might register as gender-defiant in the realm of dresses 
and heels. (“I’m a bro-ey chick,” says Cara.) As this story 
went to press, she was seriously involved with the singer 
Annie Clark, better known by her stage name, St. Vincent. 
“I think that being in love with my girlfriend is a big part of 
why I’m feeling so happy with who I am these days. And for 
those words to come out of my mouth is actually a miracle.” 

Cara says she felt confused by her sexuality as a child, and 
the possibility of being gay frightened her. “It took me a long 
time to accept the idea, until I first fell in love with a girl at 20 
and recognized that I had to accept it,” she explains. “But I 
have erotic dreams only about men. I had one two nights ago 
where I went up to a guy in the back of a VW minivan, with 
a bunch of his friends around him, and pretty much jumped 
him.” Her parents seem to think girls are just a phase for 
Cara, and they may be correct. “Women are what completely 
inspire me, and they have also been my downfall. I have only 
been hurt by women, my mother first of aU. 

“The thing is,” she continues, “if I ever found a guy I 
could fall in love with. I’d want to marry him and have his 
children. And that scares me to death because I think I’m 
a whole bunch of crazy, and I always worry that a guy will 
walk away once he really, truly knows me.” When I suggest 
to Cara that to trust a man, she might have to revise an old 
and stubborn idea of hers — that women are perennially 
troubled and therefore only women will accept her — her 
smile says she concedes the point. 

It’s now past midnight. There are no photographers in 
sight, and indeed the only person who appears to recognize 
Cara in the amber light is the barmaid, who as we leave ap- 
proaches to tell her she’s dropped something, then hands 
her a piece of crumpled paper and quickly disappears. 
Cara pulls it open to find a message — ^food? drink? party? 
CALL ME — along with a phone number. 

And for the moment, she appears to be considering some- 
thing other than beating her retreat. “You’ve got balls, babe,” 
Cara says at the prospect of another stranger, another puzzle. 
“Maybe that deserves a reward.” □ 




HAVING A BALL 

FROM top: Delevingne 
on the Hudson; on the 
street in Milan during 
the 2013 spring shows; 
sharing the stage 
with Pharrell; palling 
around with Justin 
Bieberatthe Met ball; 
a T-shirt captured on 
her Instagram; with 
Stella McCartney and 
crew in 2014; in New 
York, September 2013. 



UPON 

REFLECTION 

'This is something 
i haven't been open 
about, but it's a huge 
part of who I am,” 
Delevingnesays 
of her battle with 
depression. Chanei 
ieather top and pants, 
organza skirt, and 
suede shoes. Dezso 
by Sara Beitran 
diamond cuff. 



IN CHARACTER 

"Somehow I was the only 
person on the face of 
the Earth who had never 
heard of Cara," says Wolff, 
pictured at Brookyn Crab 
in an A.P.C. bomber jacket. 
"Then I said, 'Hey, you're 
on a biiiboard outside my 
apartment.' “ Delevingne 
wears a Paco Rabanne 
dress, in this story: hair, 
Garren at Garren New 
York for R+Go.; makeup, 
Dick Page for Shiseido. 
Details, see In This Issue. 




Makind 

After a rapturous reception at the Public, 

Hamilton, Lin-Manuel Miranda’s 
groundbreaking hip-hop musical, brings 

its revolutionary spirit to Broadway 
By Adam Green. 

PhotogTaphed by Annie Leibovitz. 



O ne of the hallmarks of genius is an ability 
to spot connections between seemingly 
disparate things and then go on to cre- 
ate something that reveals the world in a 
new light. The young lyricist-composer- 
performer Lin-Manuel Miranda made 
such a coimection about seven years ago, 
during a break from the Broadway run 
of his musical In the Heights, in which he 
was also starring. Miranda was, he says, “just chilling” in Mexico, 
reading Ron Chemow’s biography of Alexander Hamilton, when 
suddenly: “I was Uke, This is an album — ^no, this is a show. How has 
no one done this? It was the fact that Hamilton wrote his way off the 
island where he grew up. That’s the liip-hop narrative. So I Googled 
‘Alexander Hamilton hip-hop musical’ and totally expected to see 
that someone had already written it. But no. So I got to work.” 

The result, as you may have heard, is Hamilton, a musical that 
uses the vernacular of hip-hop (not to mention R&B and Broad- 
way) to turn the life of the “ten-dollar Founding Father” into the 
story of the immigrant experience and the birth of a new nation. 
With a stunning multiethnic cast under the masterly direction of 
Thomas KaU, it exploded onto the stage of the Public Theater in 
February for a three-month run, driving critics (including this one) 
mad with joy, drawing insanely starry crowds, sweeping the Obie, 
Lortel, and Drama Desk awards, and setting off a frenzy for tickets. 
Happily, Hamilton isn’t history — it’s coming to Broadway’s Rich- 
ard Rodgers Theatre this month, and it is, quite simply, miraculoua 
“Lin’s telling America’s origin story with people and music that 
look and sound like what America looks and sounds like today,” 
says Jonathan Groff, who gives a comic turn as a foppish King 
George III. “It’s a game-changing piece of theater.” 

Miranda spent a full year writing the first song, which he per- 
formed at the White House in 2009 (I dare you to watch the video 


FOLLOW THE 
LEADER 

The show’s star 
and creator, Lin- 
Manuel Miranda, 
as Alexander 
Hamilton, with 
Jonathan Groff, 
who plays King 
George IN. 
Sittings Editor: 
Phyllis Posnick. 
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AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL 

“I Googled ‘Alexander 
Hamilton hip-hop 
musical' and totally 
expected to see 
that someone had 
already written it," 
Miranda says. “But 
no. So I got to work." 



on YouTube and not get a chill from the sight of a son of an 
immigrant rapping about the son of an immigrant to a son of 
an immigrant who became America’s first African-American 
president). It took him another year to write the electrifjdng 
“My Shot,” in which Hamilton declares, “Hey yo. I’m just 
like my country/I’m young, scrappy and hungry/ And I’m 
not throwing away my shot.” Miranda says, “It’s my A Hard 
Rain’s A-Gonna Fall’ Every couplet needed to aimounce: 
‘Hamilton is in the world, and nothing will ever be the same.’ ” 
I catch up with Miranda at the offices of the show’s pro- 
ducers, where he arrives straight from a matinee of The 
Visit, the dark Kander and Ebb musical starring Chita Ri- 
vera. “I’m freaking,” he says. “I mean, Chita, those songa” 
Restless, hyperverbal energy seems to be Miranda’s default 
setting. In jeans, T-shirt, and sneakers, with a goatee and 
brown hair grown long for Hamilton, he looks, at 35 , still 
bo5dsh, almost handsome, even with dark circles under his 
large, puppyish eyes (he and his wife, Vanessa Nadal, have an 
eight-month-old son). If he represents the future of musical 
theater, he’s also the latest in a long line of first- and second- 
generation American songwriters, stretching back at least to 
Irving Berlin, who have shaped our country’s sense of self 

T he son of a political consultant and a psy- 
chologist who both came here from Puerto 
Rico, Miranda grew up in northern Man- 
hattan, near Inwood HiU Park, listening to 
his parents’ salsa records and original-cast 
albums. At seven he saw his first Broadway 
show — what else? — Les Miserables. “Now 
it’s part of me on a molecular level,” he says. By the time he 
was a freshman at Hunter high school, he’d beat out a senior 
to play the Pirate King in The Pirates of Penzance. “All the 
girls have to pretend to fall in love with you, and all the guys 
have to pretend to follow you,” he says. “Wliy would I do 
an5^hing else for a living?” As a senior, he directed West Side 
Story. It wasn’t until he saw Rent on Broadway, at seventeen, 
though, that he found a way into telling stories of his own: 
“The notion that a musical could take place today and 
sound like today was groundbreaking to me.” 

But Miranda was more than just a Broadway nerd. He 
was also a salsa nerd and a hip-hop nerd, obsessing over 
Ruben Blades and Juan Luis Guerra and parsing the rh5Tnes 
of A Tribe Called Quest and Wu-Tang Clan. Even now, he’s 
equally fluent quoting the late rapper Big Pun (“Dead in 
the middle of Little Italy little did we know that we riddled 
some middlemen who didn’t do diddly”) and Sondheim 
(“While her withers wither with her”). “I do live at the center 
of this very weird Venn diagram,” Miranda concedes. He 
drew from his many influences for the Tony-wiiming In the 
Heights, a musical love letter to an upper Manhattan His- 
panic enclave that he wrote at Wesleyan and developed after 
graduation with another alum, an aspiring director named 
Thomas Kail. “It was the beginning of a conversation 
that’s never stopped,” says Kail. The two began putting on 
hip-hop improv shows called Freestyle Love Supreme, along 
with future castmates Christopher Jackson and Daveed 
Diggs, a West Coast rapper, and occasional help from Alex 
Lacamoire, Heights’?, and Hamilton’? orchestrator and mu- 
sical director. “Our community has a pretty active bullshit 
meter,” Diggs says. “But Lin is so unapologetically himself, 
and that’s undefeatable.” continued on page 152 
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ALL TOGETHER NOW 

FROM left: Daveed Diggs, 
Okieriete Onaodowan, 
Christopher Jackson, 
Lesiie Odom, Jr., Jasmine 
Cephas Jones, Renee Eiise 
Goidsberry, Phiiiipa Soo, 
and Anthony Ramos, in this 
story; hair and wig design, 
Charies G. LaPointe: 
makeup, Nicky Saunders. 
Costumes, Paui Tazeweii. 
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ELECTRIC 

NEAR right: Model 
Tami Williams wears 
a Gucci lace top 
($1,180), leather 
pleated skirt, rings, 
and fur slippers, far 
right: Model Mica 
Arganarazwearsa 
Gucci embroidered- 
tulle shirt ($1,400), 
leather skirt 
($4,500), and 
sandals. All at select 
Gucci boutiques. 
opposite: Michele 
at his flat in Rome. 
Details, see In 
This Issue. 


Fashion Editor: 
Camilla Nickerson. 



Gucci’s new creative director, the unknown 
Alessandro Michele, is a lot like the woman he champions: daring, 
curiously compelling — and with a streak of mystery and eccentricity. 
By Hamish Bowles. Photographed hy Jamie Hawkesworth. 




hen Alessandro Mi- 
chele was appointed the 
new creative director of 
Gucci at the beginning 
of this year, the fasliion 
firmament expressed a 
certain surprise at the 
positioning of a relative 
unknown at the helm of the storied billion-dollar Italian 
luxury brand. No one, however, was more surprised than the 
42 -year-old Michele himself With the quirky, long-haired 
looks of a Merovingian king and a personal style that runs 
to flower-sprigged Lisa Corti hippie blouses, neckerchiefs 
that he scissors from lengths of Indian silks, and fistfuls of 
antique rings, Michele could not be further removed from the 
sleekly controlled understatement of his predecessor Frida 
Giannini, who left the company abruptly in January with her 
partner, then-Gucci CEO Patrizio di Marco. 


HIGH AND MIGHTY 

Michele and his partner restored a ruinous house built into a 
precipitous cliff face that supports the medieval village of 
Civita di Bagnoregio, seen herefrom a neighboring village. 

“I wasn’t even on the list,” Michele says, referring to the 
presumed roster of high-profile industry talents whose names 
had been bandied about for the coveted job. 

Di Marco’s replacement, Marco Bizzarri (who had earlier 
doubled Bottega Veneta’s revenue under Iris progressive lead- 
ership within the Kering Group), instead chose one of Gucci’s 
battalion of belrind-the-scenes designers — Michele had joined 
Gucci in 2002, initially working in London with Tom Ford. 

“Fashion is about creating emotion — it’s not necessarily 
rational,” explains Bizzarri, whose first scheduled hour-long 
meeting with Michele — at the designer’s apartment — segued 
into three hours discussing the future of the brand. “I thought. 


Why should I look for someone else when he can translate the 
heritage — and when the values of Gucci are in his veins?” 

Giannini left before her fall 2015 menswear presentation, 
which was apparently runway-ready, and so Michele hit 
the ground running: It was said that he had only a week 
to create a replacement men’s collection. “It’s not exactly 
true,” Michele tells me with a wry smile. “It was five days.” 
His fall 2015 womenswear collection, meanwhile, was to be 
presented a month later. 

Starting at 9:00 a.m. every day, the newly installed creative 
director worked intensively with his menswear designers; 
at 8:00 p.m., he joined the womenswear team. “It’s when I 
understood what a big company it was,” says Michele, who 
now counts some 70 designers on his staff. In short order, 
samples were made and fabrics sourced or created. Michele 
pulled treasured vintage pieces from his wardrobe to use as 
inspirational starting points, and many prints were taken 
from antique textiles in his own collection — not only the 
lengths of fabric assembled from frequent forays to antiques 
shops and markets around the world but even his carpets 
and fragments of his upholstery — all “to put together that 
kind of garden,” as he expresses it. (Later he used the nine- 
teenth-century rose-printed red toile that cushions the bed 
for his Boston terriers, Bosco and Orso — a crib repurposed 
from an Indian palanquin — as the unexpected lining of 
Gucci bags clasped with bridle motifs.) 

Michele admits to obsessing about the collections “every 
single minute.” He went to see Birdman, for instance, “but I 
wasn’t looking at the film,” he says, laughing. Instead he fix- 
ated on a certain striking red-painted corridor in the movie, 
which soon translated into the women’s collection’s urban set, 
with its industrial-metal floor and walls paved in black and 
white subway tiles and painted an oxblood red — a set that Mi- 
chele peopled with wan, gender-unspedfic young people, each 
of them dressed to suit their individual looks. (Unusually, he 
styles his shows himself) The men’s show featured crepe-de- 
Chine blouses with pussycat bows at the neck, or long-sleeved 
tees in a coral-red lace worn with shrunken jackets and duffle 
coats with sleeves cut to bracelet length. The berets and horn- 
rimmed glasses of a comic-book Left Bank intellectual, the 
patterned scarves twisted at the neck, and the hands clustered 
with rings, meanwhile, aU evoked elements of Michele himself 
(When we meet in Rome a couple of months after the show, 
where Michele is busy working on his 2016 resort collection, 
he is wearing no fewer than eleven rings — some stacked 
three to a finger — including a Deco platinum-and-sappliire 
example; a Georgian cabochon emerald; a carved pink stone 
skuU from Codognato in Venice; a ruby-eyed Victorian snake; 
a new Gucci design; and a nun’s ring banded with tiny nod- 
ules, each one signifying a diflerent prayer.) 

In a subtle homage, he used Abel Korzeniowski’s haunt- 
ing theme music from A Single Man — Ford’s directorial 
debut — as his sound track. His time with Ford was “a beau- 
tiful experience,” he says. “Tom has a quality like a movie 
superstar. And I love his vision of that beautiful, Halston- 
style seventies American woman.” 

Michele’s own debut could hardly have been a more em- 
phatic distancing from Giannini. “We are really such different 
people,” he saya “Night and day. I am trying to cause a little 
revolution inside the company — ^to push another language, a 
different way to talk about beauty and sexiness, which is an 
old word. It’s about sensuality now. When I started the first 
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collection, I was thinking not in terms of fashion but in terms 
of attitude,” he adds, “that sense of beauty which I tried to 
find for an old and beautiful and charming brand like Gucd.” 

The garrulous and engagingly unprocessed Michele is 
still wreathed in wonderment at his new role. Of Bizzarri 
he says, “He gives me the space to do what I want to do. 
I have to say that he is crazy — he said, ‘Do whatever you 
want. Don’t care about the money’ I risk a lot, too,” he adds, 
“because I destroyed everything.” 

This was certainly no seamless aesthetic transition: Mi- 
chele entirely redefined what Gucci could represent, working 
in the very contemporary idiom of eclectically mismatched 
separates with a quirky vintage flavor, along with precious 
accessories that he likens to the relics of saints. 

“It’s not easy to live now,” he says. “I think we need to 
dream. So I wanted to present an idea of something ro- 
mantic, in dream time — like in a movie.” He is also enjo 5 ing 
working with what he describes as “the Pop symbols of the 
company” — elements like the double- G logo and the com- 
pany’s trademark striped atUetic ribbing. 

Michele’s mother was the first assistant to an executive 
at Rank films, a British company with studios in Rome. “A 
supercrazy lady, from this superstylish movie world,” as he 
remembers her. “There is something eccentric about people 
like her that we miss today, so I buUt my fashion show around 
the idea of individuality. The way you dress is really the way 
you feel, the way you live, what you read, your choices. That’s 
what I want to put into Gucci.” 

His father, in contrast, was “a bit of a shaman, with long 
hair and a beard.” Michele has a collection of the walking 
sticks that his father carved with naturalistic symbols and po- 
etic plrrases. “He was a very simple man, but very powerful — 
he could identify the sound of each different bird; he would 
whistle the sounds and they would come, so I had the idea 
he was like Saint Francis. The only dream I have in my life is 
to be a little piece of my dad, because he was really happy.” 

The flora and fauna motifs, along with the sense of 
handicraft that Michele tries to weave into all his collec- 
tions, recall not just his father’s hippie magic but other 
aspects of his childhood, as when his aunt taught him to 
crochet in an effort to focus his wajward childish energies. 
“I still love to work with my hands,” he says, admitting that 
now he picks up new stitches on YouTube and, when in 
London, makes pilgrimages to Liberty, the fabled depart- 
ment store, to buy needlepoint kits. 

The Gucci design team has recently led a peripatetic life. 
Ford centered it in London, where he lives, while Giannini 
moved operations to Florence (birthplace of Guccio Gu- 
cci, who founded the company in 1921) — and much of the 
business side is based in Milan, where the company is in 
the process of relocating to a Mussolini-era aircraft hangar 
where Michele will stage his collections. Michele, though, 
prefers Rome. “There is something about the culture of the 
fifties and the cinema,” he says of his hometown. “But I also 
need to travel. I need to go to London. You have everything 
there — present, past, future, exhibitions, theater. And real 
eccentricity is stiU very much alive with the English — the kids 
in the East End, beautiful English old ladies.” He also loves 
contemporary Los Angeles dressing (“the way they put things 
together — it’s not chic, but it’s inspiring”) and New York, 
where he shops vintage stores and where he will present his 
2016 resort collection — “a couture show in a garage,” as he 


explains. “I love couture, but the other side of me loves the 
street, and I think the mix of these two can create something 
new. When I go to New York and London, I love to see how 
very brave the young people are — ^they have no rules Even the 
superclric ladies of the past, like Princess Irene Galitzine, had 
supermodem attitudes. Today they’d all be into street style.” 

Michele studied at Rome’s Accademia di Costume e di 
Moda — he initially hoped to become a costume designer — 
where he was inspired by visits from the legendary Piero Tosi, 
who created the costumes, along with the hair and makeup 
designs, for such image-conscious auteurs as Visconti, Paso- 
lini, and EeUini. “He is a monument,” says Michele, “a god.” 

Eventually, however, Michele considered fashion a more 
pragmatic career choice and left the city at the age of 22 to 
design knitwear in Bologna for Les Copains. Three years 
later, he headed back home to work with Silvia Venturini 
Eendi, whom he found “curious about everything, and fun 
to work with — ^I think that if you work in fashion, you need 



MAKING ROOM 

The house in Civita features light-flooded interiors built over a network 
of Etruscan caves and furnished with 18th-century provincial antiques 
found on Michele's travels in Italy, France, and England. 

fun. And the Eendi Baguette,” he adds, “was exactly my idea 
of a ‘reUc’ — this is what I’m trying to do with Gucci.” 

Michele admits that his eclectic vision and references are 
complicated for a design team to follow. He might cite Jane 
Austen (“I try to find the right dress of a modem Emma”) 
or the weird pastel film quality in an old EeUini movie. “I’m 
very inspired from the past,” says the man who calls his 
work “fake vintage” and washes many of his fabrics to give 
them a patina. “Tm not interested in the future — it doesn’t 
exist yet — but I’m really interested in the past and the con- 
temporary. My apartment is fuU of antique pieces, but I put 
everjdhing together like a modem instaUation.” 
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SATIN DOLL 

Michele, it seems, 
will zig when other 
designers zag— 
which might just 
make him precisely 
the man for this 
dawning trends- 
are-over moment. 
left: Gucci Lurex 
dress with mink 
cuffs, right: Gucci 
minkcoatand 
leather-and-fur 
slides. All at select 
Gucci boutiques. 




THE SOFT SELL 

Going forward, 
expect sensuous 
fabrics rather than 
body reveal— and 
a just-between-us 
exclusivity rather 
than wham-bam 
glitz. Gucci mink 
coat; select Gucci 
boutiques. Details, 
see In This Issue. 



He shares a poetic eighteenth-century garret with his part- 
ner, Giovanni Attili, an urban-planning professor recently 
returned from working with the indigenous Haida Nation 
in British Columbia. Michele admits that it took him a while 
to tell the scholarly Attili that he owned 360 pairs of shoes. 

“His taste was contagious,” says Attili, who nevertheless 
exercised a rigorous editing program when they set out to 
decorate the apartment, which was a series of grim, low- 
ceUinged offices before their renovations restored the original 
high rooms, now filled with an embarrassment of objects 
and furnishings. “When I was on my own it was completely 
crazy,” says Michele. “Twenty chairs to a room, for me, was 
completely normal. It was like a storage area.” Aside from 
chairs, Michele’s collections currently include a battalion of 
miniature portraits, a litter of Meissen porcelain pugs, a flight 
of Viennese painted birds, and a flutter of more feathered 
birds twittering away in Georgian gilded -cage musical boxes. 


TREE OF LIFE 

A rococo gilt-wood branch holds various antiques from Micheie's 
coilection. including Meissen pugs and Viennese painted birds. 

The couple also have a country house, where Michele 
worked in scenic isolation on the designs for his debut col- 
lectiona Civita di Bagnoregio is an impossibly picturesque 
village two hours north of Rome, perched fantastically and 
precariously on top of a little mountain peak — like a land- 
scape seen through the window behind a da Vinci Madomia. 

In the late seventeenth century an earthquake killed 32 
people here, and since then the mountain’s volcanic rock has 
crumbled away by slow (and sometimes dramatically rapid) 
degrees until the village is now a fraction of its original size. 
“It’s a very eccentric place for very eccentric people,” says 
Michele approvingly, nodding to such former inliabitants as 
the madcap Torinese Marchesa Ferrero, who, according to lo- 
cals, hosted Princess Irene Galitzine and the Agnellis amid La 


Dolce Hta-esque parties in her twelve-bedroom manse, with 
rooms painted fuclisia and scarlet and hung with Warhols and 
Fontanas — ^paintings that were brought into town by lolloping 
donkeya Michele loved it the moment that Attili brought him 
here; almost immediately they found a ruinous house built 
from the stone rubble of a former monastery over a network of 
Etruscan caves and spent the next year and a half restoring it. 

One day Attili heard the crashing of falling trees and 
looked from the terrace to see a large part of woodland mov- 
ing slowly down the hill, like Macbeth ’s Bimam Wood edging 
toward Dunsinane. “It was in the distance, so I felt protected,” 
he says, “but it was really strange and macabre to see.” 

Nevertheless, as Michele says, “every single time we return 
it’s like the first time. It’s like a love alfair. If we only have this 
opportunity for a month or a year, I don’t care.” 

Of course, at Gucci’s magnificent headquarters in the 
Palazzo Alberini, it’s suddenly easy to understand Rome’s 
special allure as well. Though its neoclassical facade was 
refaced in gleaming pale travertine in the nineteenth century, 
it was originally built in the early sixteenth century under 
the direction of Raphael. Michele’s vast studio, fragranced 
with the musky odor of Santa Maria Novella’s potpourri, 
occupies the two rooms constituting the former chapel on 
the palazzo’s piano nobile, with an elaborate polychrome 
ceiling. It takes the breath away. 

“This is the real Rome,” he says proudly. “I never dreamed 
of something like this.” 

In short order, Michele has layered the modem polished- 
travertine slabs on the floor with a patchwork of antique 
Persian and Oushak rugs and placed a vast nineteenth- 
century partner’s desk — now heaped with auction and 
exhibition catalogs, decorating magazines, and decorative 
art tomes — on top of it. 

He has also created convivial seating groups with a suite 
of Napoleon III furniture that he left in its original boiled- 
egg yolk-yellow brocade but had piped in nail-headed 
coral-red ribbon and backed in a 1960s geometric print of 
the type that David Hicks used in his statement interiors. 
“Even in fashion I like to mix geometries with florals,” Mi- 
chele says as he surveys the boards in the studio upstairs, 
which is covered with fittings pictures from his 2016 resort 
collection. “It’s a cliche, but it’s beautiful.” 

There are fourteen designers sittmg in on that day’s meetmg 
as he painstakingly reviews all the images and the thickets of 
fabric samplea “I don’t like a fashion show where you have 
only two prints — it drives me crazy,” he says, gesturing to a 
wall smothered in the prints he is using in the show. “Td rather 
a woman spend five hours choosing a coat or a shirt — ^I prefer 
that they have the choice, like in a toy store! But the people 
from merchandising are a little bit confused about thia ...” 

In the room next door are sketches for a few celebrity 
dressing projects, including Georgia May dagger’s dress — a 
lilac robe lavished with chinoiserie embroidery — for the 
Costume Institute gala in New York. (When Michele escort- 
ed her to the party a few weeks later, he found the “China: 
Through the Looking Glass” exhibition, he told me, “so 
inspiring that I want to redesign my whole collection!”) 

“Em so happy,” Michele says amid the carefully organized 
chaos, “because for me, every day I work is a new day. I don’t 
care what will be tomorrow. It’s incredibly beautiful to work 
on Gucci because I can translate all my passion — I can create 
the character I want. And Tm having a lot of fun.” □ 




THE SLOW FADE 

Michele's florals look like 
they've emerged, tinted 
by passing decades, from 
a time machine. Gucci silk 
creponne dress ($4,900), 
hat, and necklace: select 
Gucci boutiques. In this 
story: hair, Tomohiro 
Ohashi: makeup, Lisa 
Butler. Photographed at 
the home of Alessandro 
Michele. Set design, Roxy 
Walton. Produced by 
Laura Holmes Production. 
Details, see In This Issue. 


t was 21 minutes that would change her life and 
send ripples of both outrage and relief across the 
country. On the first day of May, as a battalion of 
lawyers stood on the steps of Baltimore’s War Me- 
morial, state’s attorney Marilyn J. Mosby stepped 
up to the podium and did what no lead prosecutor 
in America had done in many turbulent months: 
bring swift and severe charges against police officers 
in the death of a black man. 

A stunned cheer rose from the crowd as 3 5 -year- 
old Mosby made her statement. The six officers in- 
volved in the arrest of Freddie Gray, who had died 
in April from spinal injuries sustained in custody, would face 28 
counts, ranging from false imprisonment to second-degree murder. 
In forceful language, Mosby described her department’s investiga- 
tion and how the state’s medical examiner had ruled Gray’s death 
a homicide. She acknowledged the unrest in Baltimore, coming on 
the heels of police killings in other cities of Michael Brown, Eric 
Gamer, and Tamir Rice. “I have heard your calls for ‘No justice, 
no peace,’ ” she said. “Flowever, your peace is sincerely needed as I 
work to deliver justice on behalf of Freddie Gray.” 

Suddenly this young prosecutor who had served barely 100 
days in office had become a national figure. “I was on CNN, and 
we were all assured that it would be a routine press conference,” 
says Marc Lamont Hill, a political commentator and professor 
of African-American studies at Morehouse College in Atlanta. 
“Instead, Mosby came out swinging for the fences. I was in shock.” 
Her statements gripped a country embroiled in a debate about 
race and police misconduct, and energized those who believed 
that officers were not being held accountable. Selma director Ava 
DuVernay tweeted that she wanted make a documentary about 
Mosby. The U.S. congressman for Maryland Elijah Cummings, a 
central figure in the Baltimore protests, told the cameras, “Thank 
God [for] Marilyn Mosby and her team.” 

“It was a powerful act that allowed the city to begin healing,” 
says HiU. “Within an hour of that announcement, the entire black 
community was laying claim to her — ready to saint her because 
she did her job.” 

When I meet Mosby eleven days later, it is clear that she hadn’t 
expected such an intensity of response. “I don’t think I felt the 
weight of the case stepping up to that podium,” she tells me as we 
sit down for dinner at her favorite cafe in Baltimore’s Harbor East. 
“I was thinking. I’m doing the right thing. That’s what I’m here 
for.” We’re at a comer table where she can keep her eyes on her se- 
curity team — thickset men with earpieces, a round-the-clock detail 
that has been with her since she took office in January. Dressed in 
a simple pantsuit, sleeveless blouse, and not a trace of makeup, 
Mosby is warm and willing to accept hugs from fellow diners who 
thank her “for giving us justice.” Otherwise, she is every inch the 
prosecutor: straight-backed, concise, a portrait of self-control. 

She won’t discuss specific details of the Freddie Gray case, 
but our conversation, over appetizers and a pitcher of sangria, 
happily ranges from parenthood (she and her husband, Nick, a 
Baltimore city councilman, have two young daughters, Nylyn, six, 
and Aniyah, four) to her long-held desire to reform the criminal- 
justice system. She laughs when she admits that her husband buys 
all her clothes: “I don’t have the patience for it, but Nick loves go- 
ing to storea He’ll probably be mad that I told you that.” Despite 
a consuming job, she attends Baptist church every Sunday, takes 
her daughters to dance classes, and makes every effort to end her 
workdays before her girls’ bedtimes. “People say, ‘Is it hard being 
a prosecutor?’ And I say no. This is continued on page 152 
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LAW AND 


DISORDER 

"The unrest had 
nothing to do 
with my decision 
to charge," says 
Mosby. “I just 
foilowed where 
the facts ied." 
Sittings Editor: 
Kathryn Neaie. 
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When Baltimore’s young prosecutor Marilyn Mosby filed charges against police 
officers in the death of Freddie Gray she leaped onto the national stage — as heroine 
and lightning rod. Fleidi Mitchell reports. Photographed by Annie Leibovitz. 



Living 





Landscape 

With his incomparahle eye and keen sense of heauty renowned interior designer 
Axel Vervoordt draws inspiration from the magical gardens of his Belgian castle. 

Patrick Kinmonth reports. Photographed hy Jean-Pierre Gabriel. 



GARDEN VARIETY 

. Once formally designed 
. along geometric lines, 
the new prairie garden at 
Kasteel van ‘s-Gravenwezel 
has been encouraged to 
run wild in colors borrowed 
from Axel and May 
Vervoordt’s favorite Abstract 
Expressionist paintings. 










1. Heleniums, achilleas, and echinacea grow next to an orangery 
designed by Vervoordt. 2. Painter Piet Raemdonck's mixed- 
media pian of the prairie garden. 3. Clipped boxwood grows in 
tamed contrast to the wild prairie plants. 4. ‘Red Baron' blood 
grass grows through the sand. 5. Aster novi-belgii ‘Purple 
Dome' blooms along a serpentine path. 6. Chestnut chairs sit 
beneath an arbor dripping with wisteria and passion flowers. 
7. A variety of achilleas in shades of dusty pinks and reds. 


D own a lean avenue of beech trees 
dressed in the modesty of their first 
green stands the faded Kasteel van 
's-Gravenwezel beyond its moat. From 
this island tower Axel Vervoordt has 
masterminded his extraordinary art- 
and-design empire, creating some of 
the most elegant interiors of the past 
30 years. Beyond it lie the straight roads, canals, and planta- 
tions that patch the flat land like a rustic Mondrian for the 
few brief miles it takes to get from here to Antwerp. It turns 
out that Mondrian was inspired by this landscape in 1911 to 
make his first abstract paintings. No surprise, then, that one of 
the keenest eyes in the world snapped up the sleeping twelfth- 
century castle, set in its 62-acre park and ponds, in the 1980s, 
when nobody much was looking at this Belgian backwater. 
As you approach, the silence is defined by the sound of horses 
quietly grazing outside the garden. 

The garden in question, set apart from the castle at the 
center of the estate, is the heart of Axel and his wife. May’s, 
creative world. “Its energy transforms our daily lives,” Ver- 
voordt says. “Since we travel so much, our favorite vacation is 
simply to stay at home. We spend as much time in the garden 
as possible, eating all our meals there, to take advantage of 
the changing light. Even when it rains we sit in the green- 
house.” For May the garden is the source of the many flower 
arrangements with which she brings colors and textures into 
the house. “For both of us,” Vervoordt adds, “cutting and 
gathering plants and flowers is a kind of meditation.” 



Vervoordt, whose clients include Robert De Niro, Kanye 
West, Bill Gates, Sting, and Calvin Klein, has perfected the 
ability to create environments that look found, not made. Sig- 
nature Vervoordt gestures — indigo, putty- and rose-colored 
linens; tables stretched out long; a huge branch of a flowering 
tree in a metal tub found on the street; walls washed with pig- 
ments dug from the ground and hung with masterpieces by, 
say, Fontana, Twombly, Kiefer, and Kapoor — have inspired 
a generation and been copied from Beirut to Kensington. 
Flis approach is to stand back in equal proportion to being 
hands-on, exposing materials to the elements and allowing 
the eye to rest peacefully on the results, just as vines and wis- 
teria in gardens and on terraces clamber to erase his touch. “I 
am in a conversation with nature, but I am aware that nature 
should always have the last word,” he says on the phone from 
Venice, a place he loves and to which (unlike most of us) he 
has managed to give sometliing back, as we shall see. 

So it makes sense that the latest addition to his garden 
is designed to minimize human intervention and take on a 
wild life of its own. Vervoordt has lived at the castle long 
enough to see the park and gardens, plarmed with the famous 
Belgian designer Jacques Wirtz, reach maturity, which he 
observes from his horse on daily rides. Guided by his direc- 
tions on the cell phone, I meander through the history of 
the grounds, walkmg through clouds of rhododendrons and 
azaleas. “You will see we organized the colors. . . . When we 
arrived they were all muddled up, which was too much. We 
dug up the yellow azaleas and massed them together on one 
side of the principal allee you see from the castle, and put 
the others — the lilac-colored Rhododendron ponticum and 
associated forms — around the ponds on the opposite side.” 
To supply a horizon against which the now-huge shapes of 
the rhododendrons register like a Zen garden on the grandest 
scale, he planted a mile of trees and hedges that have reached 
a vast heiglit. Clipping them ramrod-straight by hand keeps 
the gardeners busy for two and a half months of the year. 

B ehind the castle on the other side are the 
stables and walled gardens where drafts- 
men, upholsterers, blacksmiths, and car- 
penters work on Vervoordt’s large-scale 
projecta Within a strictly delineated frame- 
work planted with boxwood and hawthorn 
hedges is an orangery built for special occa- 
sions, a pool surrounded by lilacs rooted through their pots 
like bonsai trees, a wlrite garden and the collection garden: a 
long walk where scented and flowering shrubs and trees are 
arranged like rare minerals. Here Vervoordt will carefully 
choose a branch for the house whose removal will not disturb 
the whole. “Often people cut low, drooping branches because 
they are ‘in the way,’ ” he says, “but those are the branches I 
leave in place. Uie garden ages more naturally and beautifully 
like this, and your path through it becomes more fascinating 
if you need to watch where you are treading.” 

When rest is required, there is a pergola of wisteria with 
an oak table and chestnut bentwood chairs. In a secluded 
comer along precarious stepping-stones of ancient masonry, 
a chaise longue in weatherproof material awaits a quiet 
moment. At night the gardens are lit with gourd-shaped 
lamps of beaten brass, fashioned, as Vervoordt tells me, 
from the leftovers of De Niro’s brass roof in New York. 
Two thousand narcissi flank a narrow waterway. Ditches 


IN BLOOM 

A perimeter of 
boxwood borders a 
patch of Agastache 
'Black Adder' and 
beyond, the tower 
of Kasteel van 
's-Gravenwezel. 
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are planted with potatoes, squash, and fruit under nets, 
and long regimented rows of organic vegetables to feed the 
Vervoordt family and army of staif. Constantly refined by 
May, this garden was the inspiration for her 2012 cookbook 
At Home with May and Axel Verwoordt. 

The latest innovation, four years in the making, rises within 
a large enclosure in which Vervoordt had the idea to banish 
the old formality of topiary and boxwood and reinvent it as 
a prairie garden. “In the past, we had a symmetrical design 
organized by color — blue, yellow, and white,” he explains. 
“After 20 years, it needed restoration.” He first envisioned it 
as a small area, he saya “My son Boris encouraged me to take 
the idea further. ‘Don’t just do a little bit,’ he said. ‘Do it all.’ ” 
To create the spirit, if not the letter, of a North American 
prairie, Vervoordt applied a more European interpretation. 
“Traditionally a prairie would be dominated by a variety of 
grasses,” he says. “May and I chose the perennial plants and 
flowers we love” — some 750 species in aU — “that look natural 
and wild, and classified them by color, fading from yellow to 
orange, red, purple, and blue. You can create a lot of power 
by bringing in an abundance of one element or focusing on 
a mass of single color.” The result is, literally, a color held. 

With the great nurseryman Jan Spruyt advising, Ver- 
voordt has fashioned a serpentine path of sand that unravels 
through tall grasses and blooming perennials, providing an 
engrossing walkway from which to contemplate their shapes 
and colors. Every time you pass along it is a new adventure, 
as different plants come into bloom. “I’ve always wanted to 
capture the power and silence of small Japanese gardens,” 
says Vervoordt. “The question was how to bring the essence 
of Eastern philosophy into Western garden architecture.” 


I ow in his mid-60s, Vervoordt has taken 
a step back from the business, if only to 
have a clearer overview. “The family has 
gotten more involved,” he says (the fam- 
ily being his two talented sons, Boris and 
Dick, as well as May, his partner in vi- 

I 1 sion), but Axel’s eye is ever alert. “At this 

point May and I are more concerned with our art founda- 
tion, the sharing and arranging of the collections and special 
projects.” Uppermost here is the sequence of exhibitions at 
Palazzo Eortuny in Venice, which over the past eight years 
have become an anticipated adjunct to the Venice Bieimale. 
Open through November 22, “Proportio,” the current instal- 
lation, concerns the power of the square, the circle, and their 
combination in the Eibonacci sequence, and the mysteries 
of the measurements known as the Golden Ratio. That is 
why he is in Venice while I am in his garden. 

Meanwhile, at the castle, which remains the hub and head- 
quarters of his work, things change with the seasons and 
with Vervoordt’s evolution. The new prairie garden flUs up 
like an hourglass over the year until it overflows house-high 
in autumn and wanes at year’s end over hedges now clipped 
into unfocused cloudy forms. With its predominance of late- 
Rothko colors of bruised bistort reds, rusty helenium oranges 
and umbers, the garden has moved into a freer dimension, 
entirely in tune with its owners’ growing desire to watch and 
observe. “In the past, I was always frustrated with the garden 
when things were not right. But since we have the prairie 
garden. I’m much more relaxed,” Vervoordt says. “We are 
not trying to rule nature; we are letting nature be the bosa” □ 
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TAKING THE WATERS 

A canal divides a large 
building now used 
for concerts and private 
dinners (which once 
served as the castle’s 
stables) from the potager. 







MEAT AND 
GREET 

"Enrique gets it," 
says Aiice Waters 
of Oivera, pictured 
here at Cosme. 
"He's a celebrity 
chef, and he knows 
he has ways, through 
food, of saving his 
cuiture.” Grooming, 
Losi. Set design, 
Mary Howard. 
Sittings Editor: 
Phyllis Posnick. 
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With Cosme, his huzzy New York dehut, 
superstar chef Enrique Olvera is poised 
to change the way Americans think about 
Mexican food. Tamar Adler reports. 
Photographed by Steven Klein. 


eet one of the best chefs in the world, 
and the person who least wants 
me to call him that.” The praise is 
from the Basque chef Andoni Luis 
Aduriz, with whom I am drinking 
espresso in Mexico City on a chilly 
morning last winter. We’re in the 
meeting room of Pujol, the city’s 
most lauded restaurant, and Pujol’s 
handsome owner and chef, Enrique 
Olvera, has just entered. Enrique kisses me closely on the cheek, as per 
Mexican protocol. Elustered, all I can think to say — apropos of his 
olive-green Roberta’s T-shirt — is that I live in Brooklyn. 

“Have you eaten at Cosme?” he asks me. I tell him that I haven’t. 
Cosme is Olvera’s New York debut, his first restaurant outside Mexico. 
Its arrival in Manhattan’s Elatiron district two weeks before was so 
anticipated that every reservation for months instantly vanished. 

What I do not tell him is that I haven’t tried. The fact is I’ve never 
considered myself a lover of Mexican food. I have certainly eaten it 
happily. One day, seven years ago, on a dreamlike walk through the 
zocalo of Puebla, I loved griddled masa stuffed with black beans and 
squash blossoms that a high- voiced woman had sold me in somethmg 
that sounded like song. I have been stunned by thick, chocolatey turkey 
mole in Oaxaca. But those were regional dishes tasted in situ. 

In Mexico City to keep my husband company on a work trip — and 
at Pujol only for coffee with Andoni — I hadn’t even thought to book a 
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table here. But meeting Enrique, then watching his cooks fil- 
leting gleaming cod and poaching octopus in Iris immaculate 
steel kitchen, I badly want to rectify my mistake. 

This is startlingly difiicult. Pujol, even at fifteen years 
old, is as hard to get into as Rapunzel’s high tower. Its cafe 
sibling, Eno, a couple of doors down, doesn’t take reserva- 
tions and is so popular that a porter outside guards a black 
chalkboard full of names of patient diners who wait in 
idling chaulfeur-driven SUVs for their turns at bistro tables 
for espresso and poached eggs. 

I call Pujol and deploy charm and diplomacy and ev- 
ery trick I can summon until an iron-willed hostess finally 
offers me a lunch table for one — only one — at 1:30 p.m. 
(the equivalent of an 11:00 a.m. lunch 
in New York). The meal begins with 
a tiny ear of smoky corn; then there 
is chilled octopus so alive with flavor 
it seems to have been pulled from the 
ocean on its squid-ink tostada. Next 
is a burnt -umber pool of mole madre, 
almost two years old, encircling a sec- 
ond pool of new mole, bright orange 
and fresh. The dishes erase everything 
I thought I knew about Mexican cui- 
sine. I experience what diners fifteen 
years ago, with tolerant but not pas- 
sionate feelings toward what they’d 
thought of as “Italian food,” may have 
felt the first time they tasted the cook- 
ing of Mario Batali or Michael White. I taste the precise 
meaning of chef Eerran Adria’s statement at a confer- 
ence two years ago: “There was Mexican food before En- 
rique Olvera, and Mexican food after Enrique Olvera.” 

week later I am back home. After an- 
other telephone summit, I secure a res- 
ervation at Cosme and cling to it like a 
falcon to a field mouse. New York is full 
of restaurants with elusive tables and 
velvet ropes; unique to Cosme, besides 
being the first of its ranks headed by 
a Mexican chef, is that it has immediately become a chefs’ 
clubhouse, a collaborators’ atelier. Rene Redzepi, David 
Chang, and Danny Bowien ate there — together — its open- 
ing month. So, separately, did Jean-Georges Vongerichten, 
Daniel Boulud, Daniel Humm, Batali. They have swarmed 
because the word on Enrique, even in the inner sanctums of 
philosopher chefs, is that he’s poised to transform the cultural 
and gastronomic meaning of Mexican cuisine. 

It is, in fact, already in flux. Over the last five years, Mexican 
food has begun to acquire cachet — with small, pretty ta- 
querias full of Edison Ughtbulbs and reclaimed wood opening 
in Chicago and San Erancisco and New York. Over the last 
three, it has seized the interest of innovating chefs like Alex 
Stupak and Sean Brock and Bowien, who’ve opened their 
own naif versions of Mexican street-food stands. 

What distinguishes Cosme from aU — and from Rosa Mexi- 
cano and Dos Caminos in New York, or Erontera GriU and 
Topolobampo in Chicago, which lean toward fusion cuisine 
served by waiters obliged to make guacamole tableside — is 
Enrique’s culinary credibility. Enrique isn’t “inspired by” 
Mexican food. It is his soil and his roots. At Cosme, he makes 


2,500 tortillas a day from masa made by nixtamalization, a 
process dating from Mexican antiquity. He exclusively uses 
imported single-source landrace com, which has struggled 
against extinction in Mexico in the face of a flood of the sub- 
sidized American variety. Of all the polyglot chefs captivated 
by Mexico’s old and mystical foodways and techniques, its 
unknown flavors, its seductive botanical diversity, Enrique 
Olvera is the only one to whom they are a native tongue. 

“Enrique gets it,” says Alice Waters, who is collaborating 
with him on schoolyard gardens in Mexico City. “He’s a ce- 
lebrity chef, and he knows he has ways, througli food, of sav- 
ing his culture.” He is also subtly raising the status of cooking 
in Mexico. “You want to know a huge impact Enrique Ol- 
vera’s having?” Dan Barber asked me. 
“Ask chefs how many Mexican cooks 
are coming to stage at their restaurants 
in New York. It’s totally new. I have two 
coming next week.” 

A few nights after I sit at Cosme and 
taste a strange and wonderful barbacoa 
of squash and mushroom; enfrijoladas 
with ricotta; and perhaps the only des- 
sert I’ve ever loved, a joUe-laide broken 
meringue filled with com cream, I meet 
with Enrique — who, only hours back 
from Mexico, looks unfairly fresh in a 
gray T-shirt, a striped apron, and bright 
white Adidas Stan Smiths. I am more 
prepared for the Mexican kiss this time. 

Tm stmck by strong and subtle novelties in his kitchen, a 
subterranean hall that was once the basement of a strip club. 
Eirst is the smell — a strong, fresh com smell rather than the 
potent aroma of butter, garlic, gas burners, and raw meat I 
associate with European kitchens. The busiest station is a 
large iron plancha, being continually refilled with deep purple 
tortillas. I notice that both of the chefs de cuisine are women, 
and that orders are called in Spanish. I remark on the absence 
of a sous vide machine. “Euck sous vide,” Enrique says as 
he opens the freezer where they store deep purple- and corn- 
flower blue-colored com kernels. “I hate plastic.” 

Back upstairs, the dining room and bar are dimly and al- 
luringly lit. The slate-gray walls echo Pujol’s; the only art is a 
series of sketches and paintings by the late Mexican muralist 
David Alfaro Siqueiros. The room has a distinctly Japanese 
feel, as do Enrique’s restaurants in Mexico City. “Tm ob- 
sessed with Japanese culture,” he tells me. “It’s all over my 
restauranta” Every few moments someone with the air of a 
character in a James Bond casino scene stops by our comer 
table. “He lives in Spain,” Enrique tells me. “He’s a very good 
friend of Andoni’s, actually.” About another: “I used to give 
cooking lessons at Pujol. He was one of my first students.” 
Nodding to a tail, Herve Leger-clad girlfriend of one of his 
business partners: “She’s a model. There are always a lot of 
models here. I don’t know who any of them are.” 

In many ways Enrique Olvera precisely fits the mold of Red- 
zepi, Chang, Brock — chefs who see their restaurant kitchens 
as instruments of culture and ecology as much as cuisine. His 
focus on disappearing breeds of com brings to mind Brock’s 
preservation of heirloom seeds. Enrique’s mole, one of the 
things for which Pujol is most famous, recalls Redzepi’s 
recasting of the Nordic wild. 


“Food is a way of 
communicating. 

I think a lot of modern 
chefs don’t realize 
that. They think 
that cooking is more 
an art form and 
about ideas. I don’t” 
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Like the rest of the clique, he is intellectually serious. As we 
sip wine, I happen to puU a copy of Orwell’s Down and Out in 
Paris and London from my bag. He’s so interested in it that I 
give it to him. His speech is peppered with literary references. 
When our conversation turns to the anxiety of influence, 
he asks, “Have you read Report from the Interior, by Paul 
Auster?’’ I haven’t. When I wonder out loud whether cook- 
ing today means iimovating, he brings up La Civilizacidn del 
Espectdcido, by Mario Vargas Llosa. He describes his plating 
in terms of architecture. “Do you know the architect Luis 
Barragan? He uses simple forms, but the color palette is rich. 
That’s what I think plating should be Uke.” 

Enrique also has endemic rebelliousness. He expresses 
disdain for tomato concasse, one of the bases of classic 
European cooking (“It is the worst fucking invention in the 
world”); S 3 mimetrical knife work (“There are no squares in 
nature. It’s fucking stupid”), and sugar. “They say sugar is 
worse for you than cocaine. I’m going to take dessert off the 
menu at Pujol.” I ask him what he’ll do instead. “Nothing.” 
He sometimes spins records at culinary conferences. “I’m a 
frustrated DJ,” he tells me. Recently a woman tried to hire 
him for her wedding. “I was like, T can’t. I’m a chef’ ” 

And he possesses the celebrity chef’s h3q3erproductivity. In 
addition to Cosme and Pujol, Enrique has five other restau- 
rants in Mexico. He founded and runs Mesamerica, one of 
the world’s largest culinary conferences. He has traveled to 
and cooked in 20 countries, and published two cookbooks — a 
third is on the way, out from Phaidon in October. “My friends 
think I’m crazy,” he saya “Basically I sleep and I work.” 

Where Enrique breaks the mold is his ambivalence to- 
ward — even lack of identification with — ^his messianic stature. 
In various contexts, he tells me repeatedly that none of this 
was planned. He didn’t set out to transform Mexican food. Or 
to rescue traditional agriculture. He says he’s chosen to keep 
Cosme “simple” — which it doesn’t seem to me. But he and I 
define “simple” differently. He and Alice Waters have bonded 
over tills. “Our approach is very similar,” he says. “Food is a 
way of communicating. I think a lot of modem chefs think 
that cooking is more an art form and about ideas. I don’t.” 

Enrique grew up in Queretaro, to the northwest of Mexico 
City, and loved cooking from “the day I made my first mud 
pie.” At nineteen he attended the Culinary Institute of Amer- 
ica in Hyde Park, New York, and met the woman who would 
become his wife, a SUNY Purchase anthropology major 
named AUegra Piacentini — who bears startling resemblance 
to a young Giovanna Mezzogiomo. They moved briefly to 
Chicago, then returned to Mexico City. At 24, he opened 
Pujol, and AUegra rapidly had three children. 

Enrique relays all of this with cheerful calm, over drinks 
at a terrible sports bar, chosen for its proximity to his apart- 
ment. He’s never been scared — during the opening of the 
restaurant, fatherhood, Pujol’s quick success, now Cosme — 
because he resists what he calls “overthinking.” This trained 
detachment is the closest Enrique has to a reUgion. 

He is, however, disquieted about his family life. “That’s 
the only thing that I don’t like,” he says. “Being apart from 
them.” AUegra, who is now in charge of the school-garden 
project in Mexico, and the three children spent last summer 
here in New York. But when the school year started, she re- 
turned to Mexico City. He shows me pictures of each chUd, 
as well as of the family’s two cats and Maya the dog. “You 
want to hear something sad? My youngest son, Aldo, went to 


DIRECT ADDRESS 

At Cosme, Olvera aspires to a kind of bold simplicity in his cooking, 
relying on common Mexican ingredients like lime, corn, and cilantro. 

a friend’s house and asked the father where he lived, and the 
father said, “Here; why?” And Aldo said, ‘Because my father 
fives in a restaurant.’ ” He pauses. “I really enjoy all of this. 
But sometimes I wonder if it’s worth not being with them.” 

The cloud passes quickly. As we order another round, he 
says, merrily, “We should play music.” We face the jukebox. 
He inserts S5. “I want to go to Oaxaca,” he tells me, “and 
live a nice and quiet life with cows. Nobody makes great 
quesilla” — Oaxacan cheese. “My family and I will go, and 
I’ll make perfect quesilla.” When? “In seven years.” 

Two months go by before I eat at Cosme again. Wlien I 
arrive, Enrique has just added razor clams with celery salsa, 
purple asparagus with fresh almond and white eggplant salsa, 
and crispy octopus with mole and watercress to the menu. 
I taste all three and wonder how his dishes can be so bold 
and clean. There is little fat on any plate — no rustic drizzles 
of olive oil over the clams; the octopus, precisely covered in 
lemon zest, then fried for an instant, leaves not even the barest 
hint of oil on the tongue. Nothing is lean or austere. It just 
lacks melodrama. 

Enrique emerges, lightly unshaven, tousled, smifing. I ask 
about the success of the restaurant, the ecstatic three-star 
review in The New York Times, whether the pace kept up with 
opening months. He nods. “This table we’re sitting at is Jean- 
Georges’a We may have to move.” The chef de cuisine, Dan- 
iela, brings us a dish for Irim to try: a yellow com tostada with 
fatty tuna belly and sea urchin. We taste it. “No,” Enrique saya 
“It’s an example of two great things being too many. Either 
on its own will be great, but they cancel each other out.” Tliis 
is exactly tme. “We’ll get it right,” he saya He’s not worried. □ 
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Slack back? Slouch pouch? Tech neck? As we curl over our devices 
like so many shrimp, a host of spinal issues is setting in. To stand corrected, 
Jancee Dunn calls in the posture police. Photographedby Tim Walker. 


Manhattan gala I recently attended 
came to a standstill when Iris Apfel 
entered the room. The 93 -year-old 
style doyenne’s black feathered Al- 
berta Ferretti dress was chic — but 
far more arresting was her elegant 
carriage. Apfel knows that a beauti- 
fully upright spine works its magic 
more effectively than any garment or power peel. “When 
you get older, there are not too many things you can do to 
look youthful if you don’t want to resort to chemicals and the 
knife,” she told me. “Good posture doesn’t cost anythmg.” 

Apfel’s poppy-straiglit bearing was a discomfiting remind- 
er that the majority of us are, to varying degrees, shamefully 
slumped. Our addiction to gadgets has only worsened the 
problem: A recent study in the journal Surgical Technology 
International made worldwide headlines when it reported 
that during the average three hours daily that people use their 
smartphones, they continually crane their necks, a condition 
dubbed “text neck,” a.k.a. “tech neck.” Bending the head for- 
ward just fifteen degrees, researchers found, effectively more 
than doubles the head’s weight, from twelve to 27 pounds. 
This incessant strain wreaks havoc on the body — and can 
lead to permanent damage, from hastening the progress of 
arthritis to causing degenerative changes in the spine. As 
our dependence on devices continues to climb, says Peter 
G. Wliang, M.D., associate professor of orthopedics and 
rehabilitation at the Yale School of Medicine, “it’s likely that 
these kinds of postural issues will become even more preva- 
lent.” Over the eons we have evolved to walk upright, only to 
be brought down by the device we use to text our babysitter. 

Society has always put a premium on standing tall — just 
look at any Jolm Singer Sargent portrait or Goya’s The Family 
of Carlos IV, which depicts his royal subjects, baby included, 
holding themselves with rigid precision. Only a generation 
ago, women were taught to model themselves on such ideals 
of deportment as Jacqueline Onassis or C. Z. Guest, exhibit- 
ing the straight-backed posture of an equestrieime. And good 
stance is also known to bear professional fruit: Harvard Busi- 
ness School social psychologist and classically trained dancer 


Amy Cuddy explained in a TED talk that has become a sen- 
sation the power of personal transformation via posture. In 
one study. Cuddy found that participants who spent just two 
minutes a day doing high-power poses — standing tall, feet 
planted apart, hands on hips like Wonder Woman — ^increased 
testosterone levels by about 20 percent and lowered their cor- 
tisol by nearly 25 percent, both linked to higher confidence 
levels and improved performance in demanding situationa 

Yet why straighten for a mere two minutes, as Cuddy 
advises? Wliy not do it all the time, given that proper align- 
ment is the literal foundation for good health — dramatically 
reducing strain on muscles, ligaments, and joints? 

I am a confirmed sloucher, much to the dismay of my 
mother, a Southern beauty queen who urged me to stand up 
straight from the moment I toddled my first steps. Despite 
her constant nudging, I drooped through my teenage yeara 
Things got even worse when I landed a job as a writer for 
Rolling Stone. At clubs, I leaned against the back wall in 
what I hoped was a hip, nonchalant way; in meetings, hung- 
over staffers draped themselves languidly across chairs and 
sofas. Good posture wasn’t cool — it was a stiff relic from the 
Kennedy era. Now that I’m in my early 40s, however, I am 
coming around to my mother’s line of thinking. On a recent 
vacation, I glimpsed my mirrored reflection in a Paris bistro. 
Huddling over my chilled artichoke soup, I looked spent 
and demoralized — ^not at all the way I felt, having just spent 
a carefree morning at the Marche aux Fleurs. 

I realize that when I’m in front of one of my myriad 
screens, I start to collapse like a retired marionette, and 
that posture is staying with me. I read the morning news 
on my tablet. I email and text on my iPhone throughout 
the day. At night, I’m bent over my laptop, motionless but 
for one flicking finger as I scroll through spring dresses 
on Net-A-Porter. Experts urge us to stand rather than sit 
whenever possible, but I haven’t been heeding the memo. 
No wonder I often have shooting pain in my neck and back, 
and wince when I turn my head to the side. Happily, doc- 
tors say that with conscious correcting, the effects of bad 
posture can be slowed — and in some cases, even reversed. I 
resolve to begin at once. continued on page 154 
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TAKE A STAND 

Bending the head 
forward just fifteen 
degrees for several 
hours causes strain 
that can hasten 
arthritis and trigger 
degenerative changes 
in the spine. Dior 
bodysuits and 
boots. Hair, Juiien 
d'Ys; makeup, Sam 
Bryant. Set design, 
Shona Heath. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
Fashion Editor: 
Phyllis Posnick. 
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PEDAL PUSHER 



Ratajkowski, on 
Malibu's Paradise 
Cove pier, wears 
a RED Valentino 
silk blouse ($695) 
and shorts ($395): 
redvalentino.com. 
Coach slingback 
heels, $295: 
coach.com. Hair, 
Teddy Charles: 
makeup, Lynsey 
Alexander. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
Fashion Editor: 
Tabitha Simmons. 





Emily Rotojkowski is 
blurring the line between 
fashion and Hollywood. 
Photographed by 
Annemorieke von 
Drimmelen. 

W hen a certain Robin 
Thicke video was 
unleashed in the 
spring of 2013 — 
instantly redefin- 
ing the word viral — few imagined that 
Emily Ratajkowski, the actress and 
model featured prominently in it, might 
someday become a bigger star than the 
“Blurred Lines” singer. Two years later, 
however, with Gone G;>/in the rearview 
mirror, a role in this summer’s Entou- 
rage film, and her first star turn (oppo- 
site Zac Efron in We Are Your Friends) 
on the horizon, that projection seems 
almost inevitable. 

These days, paparazzi document 
every look of the 24-year-old Rataj- 
kowski, whether that be custom Top- 
shop at her first Met gala, the Cy 
Twombly-ish separates seen here, or 
the vintage army-green overalls and 
Spinelli Kilcollin Galaxy rings (the 
designers are friends) she’s worn for 
our interview in LAX’s Terminal 4. 

“Look, I’m really very happy,” she says 
of her snowballing career while avoid- 
ing the gaze of photographers nearby. 

“But this can be a little uncomfortable 
sometimes. ” It’s no wonder that she 
cites Rooney Mara as an actress whose 
career she admires. “She’s so selective 
of her projects,” Ratajkowski explains, 

“but then she disappears.” Busty In- 
stagrams aside, Ratajkowski does what 
she can to keep her life off the grid. 

Her loft in downtown L.A. is full of 
art (Dad is a painter, her boyfriend a 
collector). It’s only a few miles from 
the glare of Hollywood — but it feels 
worlds away. — mark guiducci 
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What to Wear Where 


Heirloom-inspired baubles, 
collars, pins, and cbandeliers are 
tbe sophisticated, more-is-more 
' trimmings of tbe season. 
Pbotograpbed by Gregory Harris 


■ CLEAN SWEEP 

B What's Kendall Jenner's summer style mantra? "Keep it simple," says the model, but 
r "add fun jewelry." An ensemble such as this, then, works fantastically— perhaps 

7or catching Taylor Swift’s “1989” World Tour in Washington, D.C., this month. Chanel 
glass-and-pearl necklace, chain bracelets, and muslin dress; select Chanel boutiques. 
Fashion Editor: Tabitha Simmons. 
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- DANCING QUEEN 

Game of Thrones's Nathalie Emmanuel uses jewelry to make things interesting— "for hints of sparkle," she says. 

A statement necklace like this would have an enduring impact at England’s V Festival, which features everyone from 
Chvrches to Calvin Harris. Lanvin tassel necklace and silk dress ($3,180): Lanvin, NYC. Details, see In This Issue. 

BEAUTY NOTE Embrace your natural style. TRESemme's hydrating Make Waves . 

Shaping Gel Cream delivers touchable definition and bounce. 




BAND TOGETHER 

“I love traveling somewhere 
new— I'd like to visit Japan 
this summer,” says the 
model Gigi Hadid. We'd 
highly recommend a stay at 
Tokyo's stunning mid-century 
Hotel Okura before a 
remodel begins in September 
(and be sure to pack these 
cherry-blossom-pink 
earrings). Dolce & Gabbana 
velvet headband, tourmaline 
earrings, and knit dress; select 
Dolce & Gabbana boutiques. 



DOUBLE TROUBLE 

Chargaiix, the on-the-rise 
musical coupling of f/iolin and 
viola players Charly (left) 
and Margaux, is making 
orchestra cool again. Their 
sound? Soft, but with an 
edge, like these layered looks 
of necklaces over lace- 
perfect accompaniments 
for a whirl around the 
De Wain Valentine show at 
New York's David Zwirner 
Gallery this month. Bottega 
Veneta necklaces and 
embroidered lace dresses: 
Bottega Veneta boutiques. 
On Margaux: Tiffany & Co. 
necklaces and bangles. 
Details, see In This Issue. 
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GOOD HEAVENS 

“I'm looking forward to 
showing my boyfriend and 
parents the places I've 
discovered in New York,” says 
the Parisian-expat model 
Aya Jones. That may very 
well includeaquick trip out 
east: Jones can bring the 
whole crew to the Parrish 
Art Museum Midsummer 
Party. Orb earrings will 
accentuate the waning moon 
above. Balenciaga earrings, 
pin, brooch, and wool 
dress; Balenciaga, NYC. 
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GREEN WITH ENVY 

“My favorite gem is jade," 
says the modei Liu Wen. “It 
can help its wearer evade 
bad luck.” Summoning that 
spirit— as on this striking 
ostrich coat, or even in 
the shades of this crystal 
hairpiece— will surely come 
in handy for booking a 
table at Agrikol, the hotly 
anticipated eatery from 
Arcade Fire's Win Butler 
and Regine Chassagne 
opening in Montreal. Prada 
crystal hair clip, ostrich coat, 
mohair sweater ($590), 
and silk shirt ($830); 
select Prada boutiques. 
Details, see In This Issue. 
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The Brazilian actress and producer Sofia Paz has home on the mind: This summer, she'll visit Inhotim, the 
contemporary-art center in her country's southeast. At the museum's new gallery dedicated to photographer 
Claudia Andujar, which opens later this year, vivid blue accessories will be sure to make a lasting impression. 
Undercover crystal bib necklace. Christopher Kane velvet-and-organza dress: Dover Street Market New York. 


ELECTRIC AZURE 
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“There’s such a creative landscape 
upstate— it's like a reverse cultural 
commute," says Jenna Gribbon, 
painter and co-owner of the Oracle 
Club, a members-only workspace 
for artists and writers in Long 
Island City. This summer the Jeff 
Koons alumna, whose work has 
been commissioned by Sofia 
Coppola for Marie Antoinette, 
plans to head out to Storm King 
Art Center and the Retrospective 
gallery in Hudson with her four- 
year-old, Silas, and novelist partner 
Julian Tepper. “Art should have an 
element of adventure," she says. □ 
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Art Out of 1 
T(WT\ 

Flee the city for a riot 
of color upstate 








GRIBBON AND SON: WILLIAM WALDRON. FASHION EDITOR: EMMA ELWICK-BATES. HAIR. GARETH BROMELL; 
MAKEUP. MUNEMI I MAI. PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE HIGH LINE. NEW YORK. ALEX KATZ. ADA AND VINCENT IN THE CAR. 
1972. OIL ON CANVAS, 72" X 96Va". HIRSHHORN MUSEUM AND SCULPTURE GARDEN. SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 





1 . On Gribbon: 

M Missoni dress, 

$895: m-missoni.com. 
Michael Kors shoes, 
$550: select Michael 
Kors stores. 

2 . Jonathan Saunders 
dress, $869: 
matchesfashion.com. 

3 . Alex Katz’s Ada and 
Vincent in the Car at 
Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture 
Garden, Smithsonian 
Institution. 

4 . Carven skirt, $590: 
Carven, NYC. 

5 . William Lamson's 
Soiarium at Storm 
King Art Center. 

6. Bottega Veneta 
pump, $890: 

(800) 845-6790. 

7 . Equipment 
sweaters, $268 each: 
equipmentfr.com. 

8. Longchamp clutch, 
$425: Longchamp 
boutiques. 

9 . J.Crew skirt, $595: 
jcrew.com. 

10 . Tom Ford 
sunglasses, $425: 

Tom Ford, NYC. 

11 . Briston watch. $200: 
briston-watches.com. 

12 . Jen Stark's 
Cosmic Shift. Eric 
Firestone Gallery. 

13 . Vintage red mobile: 
lstdibs.com. 

14 . Roy Lichtenstein’s 
Tokyo Brushstroke i 

& II at the Parrish 
Art Museum. 

15 . Hermes notebook 
cover. $180: 
hermes.com. 

16 . Mali Morris’s Drift: 
othercriteria.com. 

17 . Clfactive Studio 
Ombre Indigo eau de 
parfum, $195: Barneys 
New York, NYC. 

18 . Dooney & 

Bourke bag, $198, 
dooney.com. 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE113 

After In the Heights, as Miranda 
struggled with Hamilton, Kail said, “You 
know, Lin, you took two years to write 
two songs. If we could crank it up a little, 
maybe we could see what we’ve got.” Six 
months later, Miranda performed ten 
new songs for Lincoln Center’s Ameri- 
can Songbook series. The response was 
thunderous. “I saw John Kander’s face 
light up during the rap battles between 
Hamilton and Jefferson,” Miranda says, 
“and I knew that we had something.” 

When the curtain rises on that something 
this month, audiences will find them- 
selves face-to-face with a past that feels 
as alive as the present, with Aaron Burr 
(Leslie Odom, Jr.), James Madison (Oki- 
eriete Onaodowan), Thomas Jefferson 
(Diggs), and George Washington (Jack- 
son) strutting onto the stage — a rap crew 
in costume designer Paul Tazewell’s frock 
coats and breeches — and Burr asking: 

How does a bastard, orphan, son of a 
whore and a 

Scotsman, dropped in the middle of a 
forgotten 

Spot in the Caribbean by Providence, 
impoverished, in squalor 

Grow up to be a hero and a scholar? 

From Kail’s fluid staging to Andy 
Blankenbuehler’s sexy, propulsive cho- 
reography, the number crackles with the 
fierce urgency of now. David Korins’s bi- 
level set of shipbuilders’ wood and brick 
invokes an unfinished country, popu- 
lated by an ensemble that looks on as 
the action unfolds, witnesses (as we are) 
to history. “Musicals are about transi- 
tions,” Kail says. “I knew that every scene 
change would be done by the people who 
were building America.” 

At the center is Hamilton, who arrives 
in New York as a striving eighteen-year- 
old in 1773 and quickly becomes George 
Washington’s right-hand man, coauthor 
of The Federalist Papers, Secretary of the 
Treasury, main player in a proto-Monica 
Lewinsky scandal, and victim of a fatal 
bullet in an infamous duel with Burr. As 
written and played (with soulful intensity) 
by Miranda, Hamilton is brilliant, ambi- 
tious, and idealistic, driven by an out- 
sider’s hunger for success and a haunted 
awareness of his own mortality. As one 
lyric puts it: “Why do you write like you’re 
running out of time?” He’s a flawed hero 
who, like his creator, believes in the power 
of words to change the world. Quoting 
effortlessly from the Notorious B.I.G 
and Rodgers and Hammerstein, Miran- 
da’s score is a verbal melting pot, bursting 
with invention, big ideas, mind-bending 
rhymes, and unabashed emotion. He 
knows how to lay down a beat — ^and how 


to write a ravishing melody. Lacamoire’s 
lush and jaggedly percussive orchestra- 
tions bring it all to life. 

The cast is outstanding, from Anthony 
Ramos in the dual roles of John Laurens 
and Hamilton’s eldest son, Philip, to Jack- 
son, who captures Washington’s nobility 
and vulnerability. Then there’s Jefferson, 
just back from five years in France. “He 
comes out singing a jazz tune that your 
parents might listen to, asking, ‘What 
have I missed?’ ” Diggs says. “He has to 
play catch-up very fast. There’s so much 
Oakland, which is where I grew up, in Jef- 
ferson. The presentation of cool — ^that is 
something we do very well.” 

Cue Jonathan Groff’s King George 
HI, who shows up in a powdered wig, 
a velveteen crown, and robes worthy of 
Liberace, as if he’s wandered in from an- 
other musical. With wounded hauteur 
and a hint of menace, he croons “You’ll 
Be Back,” a deliciously campy Brit-rock 
tune about the colonies’ perfidy. “It’s 
a throwback to a sixties Beatles tune,” 
Groff says. “And it’s a breakup song be- 
tween America and England, which is 
fabulous. He’s like, ‘You’re leaving me? 
Oh, really? Well, good luck with that.’ ” 

Like Chernow, Miranda foregrounds 
the two main women in Hamilton’s life: 
the brilliant Angelica Schuyler (a gor- 
geous, commanding Renee Elise Golds- 
berry) and her sister, the steadfast Eliza (a 
luminous Phillipa Soo). In one dazzling 
sequence, we see Hamilton and Eliza’s 
meeting, courtship, and wedding, and 
then the action rewinds to show us the 
same events through Angelica’s eyes. 
“She’s slain by how much she loves him,” 
Goldsberry says, “but the decisions that 
she makes are in spite of that, and that’s 
exciting to play.” In a moving coda, we 
learn that Eliza outlived Hamilton by 
50 years and founded the country’s first 
private orphanage in New York. “She 
knew that there was more for her to do,” 
Soo says, “like taking the pain that her 
husband had felt as an orphan and ad- 
dressing that head on.” (Jasmine Cephas 
Jones is sensational as both the third sister 
and Hamilton’s ballad-belting mistress.) 

Running through the narrative is the 
escalating tension between Hamilton and 
his political frenemy Aaron Burr, played 
with Teflon bonhomie and slow-sim- 
mering rage by Odom. In their inevitable 
showdown, the hotheaded Hamilton 
finally throws away his shot just as the 
noncommittal Burr finally throws cau- 
tion to the wind. “You watch Romeo and 
Juliet, and each time you hope it’ll play 
out another way,” Odom says. “That’s 
what I do. I let it shock me every night.” 

The Hamilton that I saw at the Public 
felt more than ready for prime time, but 


its creators resisted an instant Broadway 
transfer. “Ein and I know the bones are 
solid,” Kail says. “But we’ve never been 
afraid to make it better, and we’re going 
through it to make sure every moment 
justifies its presence.” 

As the show’s star and author, Miran- 
da admits it was hard to step back with a 
critical eye: “It would be like the lobster 
trying to give notes from inside the pot.” 
With his standby, Javier Munoz, onstage, 
Miranda was able to watch from the 
audience, and found the experience, he 
says, “overwhelming. Eike, in the open- 
ing number, we hit the point where the 
whole cast sings ‘Alexander Hamilton,’ 
and — boom — end of number. For the 
first time I noticed that everyone’s heads 
are bowed except for Hamilton’s — and I 
burst into tears.” 

But what has probably moved Mi- 
randa the most is the way audiences of 
aU kmds have comiected to Hamilton, a 
musical that, like Rent before it, has the 
potential to become a touchstone for a 
new generation. “Anytime you write 
something, you go through so many 
phases,” he says. “You go through the 
I’m a Fraud phase. You go through 
the m Never Finish phase. And every 
once in a while you think, What if I 
actually have created what I set out to 
create, and it’s received as such? With 
this show, the real world has surpassed 
my fantasy life to an absurd degree.” □ 

EYE OF THE STORM 

CONTINUED EROM PAGE 124 

easy. If I get home late, I have my four- 

year-old pointing to her watch.” 

If anyone is qualified to comment on 
issues of race, urban violence, and po- 
licing, it is Marilyn Mosby. Born to an 
unmarried high school junior in the gritty 
Dorchester neighborhood of south Bos- 
ton, she was raised alongside her younger 
brother and sister in a house full of cops: 
Her grandfather was on the force, as was 
her mother, as was her uncle next door. 
“It gives me perspective,” she says. “I 
know the majority of police officers are 
outstanding, dedicated, loyal public ser- 
vants, just like my family.” The house she 
grew up in, nicknamed the Police House, 
was a boisterous place, where Marilyn’s 
grandparents would host competitive 
karaoke nights around the family pool. 
“The entire community would come,” she 
says, “which is annoying when it’s 4:00 
A.M. and you’re trying to study.” 

Her mother, Linda, describes Mari- 
lyn as “a determined little girl. When she 
was a baby, I had to rock her to sleep to 
a specific song, Michael Jackson’s ‘Rock 
with You.’ ” Linda enrolled her daughter 
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in a desegregation program that bused 
Marilyn an hour away to one of the top 
schools in the state, where she was at 
first the only black student. “She soared 
through the curriculum,” remembers Mo- 
nique Marshall Veale, an administrator 
who became a mentor to Marilyn. “I can 
still hear her voice in the halls in eighth 
grade. She challenged anything that 
didn’t feel right or sound right.” Then, 
the summer before ninth grade, Mari- 
lyn experienced a tragedy at home. Her 
seventeen-year-old cousin Diron Spence 
was shot and killed just steps from her 
house when, she says, he was mistaken 
for a local drug dealer. As Mosby de- 
scribes Diron lying in the street, emotion 
catches in her voice. “We were raised like 
brother and sister, and both wanted to be 
first-generation college graduates.” The 
trauma of that scene has never left her. 

It also made her think. “Here you have 
a seventeen-year-old going to his grave, 
but the individual who shot him was 
also seventeen years old. How could we 
have gotten to that young man before he 
picked up a gun?” She decided to pursue 
a career in law and won a scholarship 
to Tuskegee University in Alabama. “I 
didn’t join a sorority. It was about try- 
ing to get into law school from day one,” 
she says. During her first semester on 
campus, she met her future husband, a 
gregarious engineering major from Balti- 
more. “We would stay up all night talking 
on the phone about everything — issues, 
education, music,” says Nick. “We talked 
about our families and what we wanted to 
do with our lives.” Though Mosby jokes, 
“My friends didn’t like the girl from the 
North landing Mr. Popularity,” the two 
were inseparable. “What really attracted 
me to him was that he wanted to return to 
Baltimore and give back. He could easily 
have gotten a job anywhere and made a 
lot of money, but he wanted to be a pub- 
lic servant. I thought. There is substance 
to him. I really like this guy.” 

They married in 2005, after Marilyn 
graduated from law school at Boston 
College, and Nick found a dilapidated 
house to renovate in a struggling neigh- 
borhood of Baltimore. She worked for 
nearly six years as a junior prosecutor 
(her conviction rate: 80 percent) and 
three as a fraud litigator for an insurance 
firm. All around her she saw a system in 
crisis — Baltimore jurors who distrusted 
the police and an attorney’s office fo- 
cused solely on convictions. She decided 
it was time for change and ran for state’s 
attorney on a platform of combating po- 
lice misconduct and building ties to the 
community. The incumbent outraised 
her three to one, but she won by double 
digits. “Incumbents rarely get beaten 
here, and this one had a lot of powerful 


backers,” Nick says. “But if I had one 
word to describe Marilyn, it’s driven. ” 

Even as Mosby’s profile soared, she began 
to face criticism. Opponents argued that 
her press conference was a hasty act of po- 
litical theater. Defense lawyers for the six 
officers filed a motion to have her recused 
from the case — because her husband is 
an elected local official and because she 
once accepted campaign donations from 
the lawyer for Freddie Gray’s family. “It’s 
our position that she has a lot of conflicts 
of interest that betray her neutrality,” says 
Catherine Flynn, the attorney represent- 
ing the accused officer Garrett Miller. 
“And I can see long-term consequences 
from what appears to be a rushed deci- 
sion.” Flynn points to ongoing violent 
crime in Baltimore, three murders alone 
while Mosby attended a Prince concert 
on Mother’s Day. (Prince brought Mosby 
briefly onstage — ^an incident that brought 
a welter of negative press. “Fm a fan,” she 
says simply. “Prinee hadn’t been to Balti- 
more for fourteen years. He called me on- 
stage, and what am I going to do, say no?”) 

The city’s police union — which also 
donated to Mosby’s campaign — has 
become a critic too. “My own personal 
opinion is that these officers were over- 
charged,” says Sergeant Robert F. Cherry, 
Jr., a policeman for 21 years. “Now all 
of them face felony and misdemeanor 
charges because we have a state’s attor- 
ney who used an opportunity of crisis to 
quell the riots. The union’s position is that 
we are going to aggressively try to get all 
those charges dropped.” 

Several legal experts I spoke to said 
they were surprised by the speed with 
which Mosby conducted her investiga- 
tion. “You could argue that the facts and 
circumstances dictated a swift action,” 
says Deborah Gramiccioni, the executive 
director of the Center on the Adminis- 
tration of Criminal Law at NYU. “The 
problem in these cases is this stuff takes 
a while to investigate — it just does.” Gra- 
miccioni adds that she’s troubled by the 
“extrajudicial statements” Mosby made 
from the podium — for instanee, when she 
said, “to the youth of the city, I will seek 
justice on your behalf . . . our time is now.” 
“Such statements could give the defense 
an opening to successfully argue for a 
change of venue because of a tainted and 
inflamed jury pool,” says Gramiccioni. 

“The unrest had nothing to do with 
my decision to charge,” Mosby says. “I 
just followed where the facts ted. This is 
not something that was fast, or in a hurry. 
From the time that this incident occurred, 
we were out there conducting our own 
investigation and working with the police 
department. There is nothing that we’ve 
done differently in this case.” 


Baltimore’s mayor, Stephanie 
Rawlings-Blake, stands behind Mosby. 
“I believe the state’s attorney is doing the 
best job she can under the circumstances. 
Her work is a critical piece for helping to 
heal the fractured relationship between 
police and community.” Mosby also has 
a network of support from attorneys in 
other cities and states, prosecutors whom 
she consulted upon winning office. Ka- 
mala Harris, California’s attorney general 
(and now a US. Senate candidate), is one. 
“I was struck by her desire to be an inno- 
vative leader, to tackle our most serious 
public-safety challenges,” comments Har- 
ris. And Cyrus Vance, Jr., Manhattan’s 
district attorney whom she also visited, is 
quick to offer praise: “I found her open- 
minded, interested, and taking her job 
very seriously.” 

The day after our dinner is a busy one. 
Mosby is meeting with her external- 
affairs team to plan the announcement of 
a program that puts first-time, nonviolent 
offenders in a work-training program. 
Dressed in a beige pin-striped skirt suit 
and Tory Burch heels, she scrutinizes ev- 
ery detail of the presentation, down to 
how many minutes she wants to spend 
shaking hands and who will be standing 
behind her when she speaks. 

We load into her SUV to head for City 
Hall. “Keep doing what you’re doing!” a 
woman calls across the parking lot, and 
once inside Mosby is embraced by city 
officials, community members, and, no- 
tably, uniformed police officers. 

Later, at her desk, which overlooks 
the harbor, we talk about the issues that 
have been bedeviling not just her city 
but African-American communities 
everywhere. “There have been decades 
of failed policies: zero tolerance and ha- 
rassment and people being locked up 
for small crimes,” she says, “policies that 
drive a divide between communities and 
law enforcement. So many people feel 
like they are voiceless, that they’ve been 
dehumanized. What we saw in the riots 
is a result of that.” Mosby stands by ev- 
ery word she uttered at that podium on 
May 1 and is confident that the six officers 
will get a fair trial in her city. (On May 21, 
a grand jury handed down indictments 
that largely supported her charges.) 

Given the extraordinary attention she 
has received, it seems natural to ask if she 
has ambitions beyond state’s attorney. 
Mosby shakes her head. “There isn’t an 
endgame, and that’s the difference be- 
tween being a public servant and a politi- 
cian.” Her office has some 50,000 cases 
on the docket each year, and Mosby has 
already proved a steely prosecutor. (“Fuck 
you, Mrs. Mosby,” one gang member 
saidinthe continued on page 154 
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courtroom after his guilty verdict earlier 
this year. “I just smiled,” Mosby recalls.) 
Whether the Freddie Gray case results in 
a conviction or an acquittal, Mosby’s pri- 
ority remains the same — ^to build a bridge 
between the public and the police. “I’m 
not conflicted about charging these police 
officers. I believe in applying justice fairly 
and equally, and that is what our system is 
built upon. That is why I do what I do.” □ 

LEARNING CURVE 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE138 

I Start with — yes, it exists — a class on 
how to use gadgets without pain, taught 
by Lindsay Newitter, a private instructor 
of the Alexander Technique. Newitter, 
who devised the class after becoming 
alarmed by the “text neck” study, greets 
me in her serene midtown office, slim and 
straight as a drinking straw. She tells me 
her clients think that maintaining good 
posture means something rigid and 
forced, but the opposite is true. “Good 
posture should be effortless,” she says, sta- 
tioning me in front of a full-length muror, 
“because it’s the body’s natural position.” 

Newitter studies my form with nar- 
rowed eyes as I hastily straighten up. 
“You’re pinching your shoulder blades 
back and lifting your chest,” she says. I 
glance in the mirror and see that I am 
mimicking one of my mother’s card- 
board-stiff pageant poses. “It strains 
your lower back,” she says. Instead, she 
tells me, aim the top of my head toward 
the ceiling, which releases the back of the 
neck. “Think of it as taking the cork off 
of a champagne bottle and allowing the 
bubbles to go up.” 

Newitter then has me pick up my 
phone and pretend to read an email. 
She immediately notes two of the most 
common habits that cause text neck: Tm 
thrusting my chin out, which compresses 
my head into my spine, and raising my 
shoulder when I study the screen, rather 
than simply lifting my hand. She instructs 


me to smoothly bring the device to chest 
level without using my shoulder, drop my 
nose slightly, and allow my eyes to do the 
work. She suggests setting my font to a 
large size (tiny letters are a common cause 
of straining forward). Finally, she exhorts 
me to stretch frequently by looking over 
each shoulder, then slowly rotating the 
torso, and to stand up and move around 
every 30 minutes. 

A few days later, I head for the Felden- 
krais Institute in Manhattan for a posture- 
correction treatment. Designed by the 
late Israeli physicist Moshe Feldenkrais 
(celebrity client: former Israeli prime min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion, whom he taught 
to stand on his head at the age of 75), the 
method teaches students to use their bod- 
ies efficiently and eliminate stiffness with 
gentle, interconnected movements. 

As I wait, bent over my device like a 
teenage Latvian model between castings, 
Marek Wyszynski invites me into his of- 
fice, hung with anatomy posters. After 
peppering me with questions, he rolls a 
model of a skeleton out from a corner 
of the room and arranges it so it is sitting 
companionably on the examination table 
next to me. “Do you see how it supports 
itself? This would not happen if it were 
slouching.” 

Wyszynski helps me find my perfect 
sitting posture with a simple exercise of 
tilting my pelvis back into a slump and 
then forward. “Do this until your seat 
bones come under your head,” he says. 
“And feel how your spine gets taller and 
your pelvis supports your head better.” 
Suddenly, it feels correct. 

Energized after our session, I overhaul 
my entire lifestyle. I avoid sitting when- 
ever possible, and build more movement 
into my day. And it occurs to me that my 
new Gucci bucket bag, which I stuff to 
capacity, might be throwing off my spi- 
nal alignment. An Indiana University 
study found that subjects reported back 
pain and spinal problems when their bags 
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Table of contents 24: Leather jacket 
($2,790), mohair sweater ($590), silk shirt 
($830), ostrich skirt ($6,790), brooch 
($850), gloves ($1,280), and crocodile 
bag ($28,400); at select Prada bou- 
tiques. Cover look 34: Dress ($2,550) and 
brooches ($850 each); select Prada bou- 
tiques. Repossi diamond ear cuff, price 
upon request; Barneys New York, NYC. 
Manicure, Deborah Lippmann. Editor’s 


letter 44: On Coddington: Pajamas, $1,190; 
michaelkors.com. Up front 50: Jacket, 
$10,500; Valentino, NYC. Shirt, $795; 
Richards, Greenwich, CT. 7 For All Man- 
kind jeans, $189; 7forallmankind.com. Da- 
vid Yurman 18K-gold pinky ring, $1,850; 
David Yurman, NYC. View 63: Leather 
overalls ($9,400), bag ($12,800), and loafers 
($980); Hermes boutiques. 64: Diamond- 
and-sapphire bracelet (price upon request) 


weighed more than 8.5 pounds. Out of 
curiosity, I plant mine on a scale: 12.2 
pounds. Time for a purge. 

Maintaining correct posture during 
exercise is crucial, both to prevent injuries 
and to boost performance. Todd Mill- 
er, Ph.D., an associate professor in the 
Department of Exercise and Nutrition 
Sciences at George Washington Univer- 
sity’s Milken Institute School of Public 
Health, approves of my Pilates (“that 
and yoga are great because a lot of the 
poses are rotational in nature, so they 
improve torso strength.”) But he deems 
my weight-training regimen — heavy on 
leg presses and lateral lunges — too light 
on upper-body work. This is deliberate, 
I nearly tell him. I’ve always cared about 
my legs. Shoulders? Not so much. 

He suggests adding the face-pull, 
which is performed on a triceps-push- 
down machine, as well as TRX, a work- 
out that relies on one’s body weight to 
improve balance, strength, and flexibility. 

There is one final element I can’t afford 
to overlook. Even when we are sleeping, 
we need to take posture into account, 
says Aurelia Nattiv, M.D., director of 
the UCLA Osteoporosis Center. She says 
that resting on our back is ideal because 
it’s easier to keep the spine in a relaxed, 
neutral position. She also advises me not 
to lie down when I read in bed. Instead, 
I should sit against the headboard, using 
pillows for lumbar support and resting 
my book on my lap with yet another pil- 
low. I feel strangely formal unwinding in 
this position, but I sink into bed blissfully 
pain-free. 

My attempt to live for a month hold- 
ing my body like a West Point cadet 
requires constant vigilance. But as the 
specialists predicted, I begin to prefer the 
feeling of a straight spine, and my text 
neck has ebbed away. Not only that, but 
I had my trainer measure me before and 
after my experiment — I’m now standing 
a full inch taller. □ 


and emerald-green crocodile knee-high 
boots ($43,600); Hermes boutiques. Beauty 
68: Top, $890; j-w-anderson.com. Ear- 
ring, $450; Loewe, Miami. 76: Silk dress, 
price upon request; numeroventuno.com. 
PATA 79: Technical-crepe sleeveless dress 
($5,800) and sequined dress ($6,400); Dior 
boutiques. Manicure, Dawn Sterling. 80: 
Coat, $1,795; burberry.com. Sweater, $725; 
select Dolce & Gabbana boutiques. Theory 
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wool pants, $225; Theory stores. The Men’s 
Store at Bloomingdale’s silk pocket square, 
$28; Bloomingdale’s stores. Dessert plate 
($34) and charger ($100). 

LAMOUR TOUJOURS 

83: Python skirt ($13,385), earrings ($500), 
necklace ($1,415), bag ($3,335), and shoes 
($890). 84-85: Silk dress ($8,995), jeweled- 
crown headphones ($8,895), earrings 
($1 ,675), jeweled-leather iPhone case ($725), 
and mirrored box bag ($4,995). On Bro- 
dy: Three-piece suit ($4,195) and satin tie 
($175); select Dolce & Gabbana boutiques. 
Shirt, $590; Dior Homme boutiques. Shoes, 
$480; Jeffrey, NYC. 86: Technowool dress, 
$6,890. Earrings, $560. Stretch-vinyl boots, 
$2,400. On Brody: Suit jacket ($2,390) and 
trousers ($790); Saint Laurent, NYC. 87: 
Skunk-fur stole ($2,800), belt, and gloves 
(priced upon request). 88: Patent leather 
dress and trousers (priced upon request), 
sunglasses ($490), earring ($450), and bag 
(price upon request). 89: Sheepskin coat, 
knit dress, silver trunk, and boots (priced 
upon request). On Brody: Suit jacket 
($2,900), pants ($1,400), and shoes ($995); 
select Gucci boutiques. 90-91: Earrings 
($380) and stretch-vinyl boots ($2,400). 92: 
Leather jacket ($15,600), skirt ($10,800), 
and alligator bag ($38,000). Fishnet stock- 
ings, $290; Saint Laurent, NYC. Stretch- 
vinyl boots, $1,710; Dior boutiques. 93: 
Hat, priee upon request. 94: Fur coat (price 
upon request), leather-and-metal necklace 
($495), studded leather belt ($695), and 
sandals ($1,495). 96-97: Ring, $365. In this 
story: manicure, Cindy Zenatti. 

CARA OUT LOUD 

99: Sequined dress, price upon request; 
Neiman Marcus stores. 101: Turtleneck 
($1,650), skirt ($1,260), and boots ($1,575). 
Turtleneck and skirt at Bergdorf Good- 
man, NYC. Boots at Saks Fifth Avenue, 
NYC. 103: Faux-fur coat ($1,465), layered 
top ($2,010), cargo shorts ($920), and boots 
($725). Coat at Julianne, Port Washington, 
NY. Top, shorts, and boots at Bergdorf 
Goodman, NYC. On Wolff: Jacket, $2,600; 
Dior Homme boutiques. Boots, $1,795; John 
Lobb, NYC. 104: Silk dress ($15,000) and 
suede boots ($1,495); burberry.com. 105: 
Embroidered dress (price upon request), 
tassel earrings ($490), and platform sandals 


($1,290); Tom Ford, NYC. 108: Leather 
top ($5,500), pants ($6,800), organza skirt 
($21,300), and suede shoes ($800); select 
Chanel boutiques. Diamond cuff $22,800; 
Barneys New York, NYC. 109: Dress, 
$22,690; Barneys New York, NYC. On 
Wolff: Bomber jacket, $485; A.P.C., NYC. 
In this story: manicure, Deborah Lippmann. 
100-101: Delevingne and Ora: Rachel Mur- 
ray/ © Getty Images. Delevingne, Dunn, 
and Kloss: Pier/modelsjam.com. Rihanna, 
Dunn, and Delevingne: Bertrand Rind- 
off Petroff/ © Getty Images. Yellow shirt: 
Jab Promotions/Rex USA. Rihanna and 
Delevingne hair: Courtesy of Gomillion 
& Leupold/Courtesy of Cara Delevingne/ 
© Instagram. Backwards baseball cap: 
Mark Boland/ © Getty Images. Basket- 
ball: Patrick Demarchelier. Last Clean 
T-shirt: Adam Katz Binding. Cyrus and 
Delevingne: Courtesy of Miley Cyrus/ 
© Twitter. All others: Courtesy of Cara 
Delevingne/ © Instagram. 107: Statue of 
Liberty: David X Prutting/bfanyc.com. 
Helmet: Phil Oh. Bieber and Delevingne: 
Courtesy of Justin Bieber/ © Instagram. 
Group: BiUy Farrell/bfanyc.com. Kiss: Pier/ 
modelsjam.com. All others: Courtesy of 
Cara Delevingne/ © Instagram. 

HOUSE ON FIRE 

116: On Williams: Leather pleated skirt 
($5,600), glass-and-jet crystal ring ($515), 
crystal-and-velvet ring ($410), and fur slip- 
pers ($1,800). On Arganaraz: Crystal ring 
($515) and sandals ($1,850). 120: Left: 
Lurex dress with mink cuffs, $5,800. Right: 
Mink coat ($34,000) and leather-and-fur 
slides ($995). 121: Mink coat, $24,500. 123: 
Wool hat ($295) and necklace with cross 
pendants ($395). In this story: manicure, 
Michela Agliocchi. 

LEARNING CURVE 

139: Bodysuit, $3,900; by special order, 
(800) 929-DIOR. On right: Bodysuit, 
$3,200; by special order, (800) 929-DIOR. 
Hugo Boss belt, $375; Boss Stores. On both: 
Boots, $1,710; Dior boutiques. In this story: 
manicure, Trish Lomax. 

STEAL OF THE MONTH 

140-141: In this story: manicure, Emi 
Kudo. Fritz Fifty Limited Edition Schwinn 
Stingray bike; schwinnbikes.com. 


BELLES & WHISTLES 

142: Glass-and-pearl necklace ($15,550), 
chain bracelets ($1,375 each), and mus- 
lin dress ($10,300). 143: Tassel necklace, 
$2,145. 144: Velvet headband ($3,475), 
tourmaline earrings ($3,950), and knit 
dress ($7,445). 145: On Charly: Neck- 
laces ($1,980 each) and embroidered-lace 
dress (price upon request). On Margaux: 
Silver necklace (price upon request), 
oxidized zircon necklace ($2,200), and 
embroidered-lace dress (price upon re- 
quest). Platinum-and-diamond necklace 
($70,000), diamond necklace ($30,000), 
18K rose gold-and-diamond bangle 
($22,000), and platinum-and-diamond 
bangle ($40,000); tiffany.com. 146: 
Pearl-stud earring ($745), small pearl- 
stud earring ($695), pearl-drop earring 
($785), pin ($1,035), brooch ($815), and 
wool dress ($5,150). 147: Crystal hair 
clip ($505) and ostrich coat ($18,860). 
148: Crystal bib necklace, $1,400; Dover 
Street Market New York. Velvet-and- 
organza dress, $5,780. 149: 18K rose 
gold-and-diamond earrings, $34,000; 
ralphlaurenwatches.com. In this story: 
manicure, Megumi Yamamoto. 

Index 150-151: On Silas: Bonpoint twill 
jacket, $275; Bonpoint, NYC. Polo Ralph 
Lauren Children’s henley ($28) and pants 
($45). Henley at ralphlauren.com. Pants 
at select Bloomingdale’s stores. Mobile, 
$1,595. Drift print, $840. 2: Jonathan 
Saunders and 17: Olfactive Studio Ombre 
Indigo: Lucas Visser. 5: William Lam- 
son, Solarium, 2012. Steel, glass, sugar, 
and plants. Courtesy of the artist and 
Pierogi Gallery. Photograph by Jerry L. 
Thompson. 10: Sunglasses: Courtesy of 
Tom Ford. 11: Watch: Courtesy of Briston 
Watch. 12: Jen Stark, Cosmic Shift, 2015. 
Hand-cut acid-free colored paper, foam 
board, glue, acrylic, wood, and varnish. 
25" x 27" X 24". 13: Mobile: Courtesy of 
lstdibs.com. 15: Notebook cover: Cour- 
tesy of Hermes. 16: Mali Morris, Drift. 
Polymer gravure etching. 15" x 17". 18: 
Bag: Courtesy of Dooney & Bourke. All 
others (4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 18): Gorman Studio. 
Last look 156: Watch, $14,500; Chanel 
Fine Jewelry boutiques. 
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Chanel 
Boy.Friend 
watch 


B orrowing from the 
boys was as much a 
part of Coco Chanel’s 
design DNA as her 
famed camelias. This 
elegantly lean watch, 
then, champions her 
legacy by syncing masculine lines— its 
beige-gold casing cites the octagonal 
layout of Paris's Place Vendome— 
with the airy ease of a petal-white dial. 
And though the piece's primary job is 
to keep time— forever passing, as is 
its nature— the charm it possesses 
is nothing if not ageless. □ 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY ERIC BOMAN 
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